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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Maya Dispossessed by the Censor—The Traveler 
Takes His Choice—An Open Eye to 


Pantomime—Folk Festivals 








morals has happened in the New York theatre since the time 

when “Broadway in Review” was written that it seems impos- 
sible not to make a record of the facts here—stupid as they are— 
and count on them to make their own protest to people of intelligence 
and a free spirit. Maya has been closed by the police under the 
Wales Padlock Law, enacted last year. This is the way the law 
works: somebody—anybody—complains to the police that he con- 
siders a play immoral; a member of the police force, followed by a 
representative of the District Attorney, visits the play. If they deter- 
mine that it is immoral, according to their personal standard; that it 
might tend to impair the morals of minors or others (sic), the district 
attorney warns the owner of the theatre that if the play is not removed 
within ten days he and everybody connected with the production will 
be brought to court and, if convicted, may be sentenced to jail for a 
year and to the payment of a heavy fine. Moreover, the theatre may 
be padlocked for a year. Since it would take an immense amount of 
money and time and nervous strain to fight such a thing through the 
courts and since no theatre owner, knowing the variability of judges 
and juries in the matter of protecting other people’s morals, will risk 
padlocking so valuable a property as a New York theatre, any New 
York policeman and any subordinate in the District Attorney’s office 
can, for all practical purposes, convict a play of immorality and end 
its life without a fair hearing before the law. For some inscrutable 
reason (probably influenced by a shrewd whisper said to have ema- 
nated from the District Attorney’s office, saying that the play was 
only seeking unpleasant publicity), public opinion on the matter has 
been so muddled that an editorial writer in the New York Times can 
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speak with high moral favor of this judgment by “a responsible and 
intelligent representative of the Police Department and an equally 
competent observer sent to the theatre by the District Atorney,” and 
can say: “. . . So long as the authorities proceed sensibly, without 
advance publicity, and fairly, no better arrangement can be devised. 
. . . The play now under objection could unquestionably be viewed 
by the great majority of the public without undermining morals in 
any way; there is no doubt of the sincerity of its purpose, or of the 
high standards of the producers. But 
there must be regulation somewhere, 
and an occasional exercise of it is far 
more desirable than a steady, bureau- 
cratic censorship.” 

The World, on the other hand, seeing 
with open eyes, says: “. . . This is cen- 
sorship in its worst form, irresponsible 
and obnoxious. It does not even give 
the producers of the play their day in 
court. . . . There is no legitimate place 
on the statute books of an intelligent 
community for the Wales Padlock Law. 
It is an unnecessary law—. . . It is a 
dangerous law—The law should never 
have been passed, should never have 
been signed, and in fairness and common 
sense deserves to be repealed. Meantime, we hope that Maya finds 
a theatre to house it and a theatre owner who will help it bring the 
case to trial. The producers of the play are entitled to their day in 
court.” In the case of Maya, the charge against it is that it deals with 
the life of a prostitute, and so is, per se, a sinful play. Only somebody 
who understands the basis of “indulgence” will try to unravel the 
mystery of why Maya dies and The Shanghai Gesture, for example, 
lives. But that is a detail. The loss of the play to the season’s theatre 
is not irreparable. The financial loss to the Actor-Managers (a pro- 
ducing group whose sincerity and high-mindedness have never been 
questioned) from the confiscation of their property is a calamity 
whose measure concerns them and their friends. But the loss to 
public dignity and freedom in such an attack and confiscation of its 
rights has implications too deep to face with equanimity. 





Nietzsche once said that the things that grow around you in your 
solitude are the things you carry into solitude with you. Which 
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sounds far more erudite than it is, and is equally true of what hap- 
pens to you in crowded places. Certainly what you get from travel 
is the increment on what you take with you, to which a good deal 
may be added by the right choice of companions. But even for 
travelers who are equally endowed and equally interested in enrich- 
ing their experience there are many forms of approach to an alien 
theatre—each with its own harvest and its own value—from which 
to make a choice. So one man will want to see the actual beauty 
and style of old theatres, repeopling them in his imagination with 
the plays and players of their own day; another will want to see 
the important productions of the best companies in the best mod- 
ern theatres; still another may want to study the mechanics of the 
playhouse, to watch the workers and to see the works. Just to press 
this point for our own amusement we asked half a dozen friends 
what—without thinking too deeply about it—were the ten things 
they would choose to see in the European theatre if they were going 
abroad this summer. Joseph Urban said: The Salzburg Festival; Pro- 
fessor Max Reinhardt, personally; the premiére of the new Richard 
Strauss opera, Die Aegyptische Helena, in Vienna; Professor Oscar 
Strnad, Viennese scenic designer and theatre architect; the newly 
constructed stages in the Opera Houses of Berlin; the very interest- 
ing productions at the Piscatorbihne in Berlin; the new Pleyel 
Concert Hall in Paris; Vsevolod E. Meierhold, the “Volkskinstler”’ 
of Russia; Hellerau and Adolf Appia. Kenneth Macgowan said: 
The Salzburg Festival; Cirque Medrano and the Fratellinis in 
Paris; Pitoeff’s work and Jouvet’s in Paris; the repertory of the 
Vienna, Berlin, Munich and Budapest theatres; Royal Theatre 
Company in Copenhagen; Moscow theatres’ repertories. Stark 
Young said: The Roman theatres in the South of France; the 
baroque theatres in Vienna; the Olympia in Vicenza; the Farnese 
at Parma; the little theatre at Sabioneta; the Greek theatre at Syra- 
cuse; the Amphitheatre at Verona; the little 18th Century Teatro 
Piccolomini at Pienza, and as many of those garden theatres be- 
longing to villas in northern Italy and in Tuscany as I could get 
at. Oliver Sayler said: The Salzburg Festival; the Summer Fes- 
tival at Stratford-on-Avon (look into plans for new Memorial 
Theatre) ; the Thirtieth Anniversary Celebration and Productions 
of the Moscow Art Theatre; Tour of Provincial Russian Theatres, 
Minsk, Kieff, Harkoff, Kazan, Odessa, etc.; Gaston Baty’s Studio 
des Champs-Elysées; hunt up Adolf Appia in Switzerland and see 
if such a person really exists; visit Gordon Craig, near Genoa; the 
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Abbey Theatre, Dublin; the Gate Theatre Studio, London; the 
Flemish Folk Theatre. 


The American Laboratory Theatre is again about its business of 
defending its title by experiment in the work of the theatre, and 
especially by experiment in those theatre forms, old and new, which 
develop the actor and, through him, the dramatist and the audience, 
Two years ago they put their company to the task of improvising 
a performance on the scenario of The Straw Hat, by Labiche, in 
the manner of the Commedia dell’ Arte. As a production the 
performance could hardly be called a success, but their actors took 
a great stride forward with it and their audience grew. They have 
given a bouffe Shakespeare—doing it well with Twelfth Night, and 
atrociously with Much Ado—and have learned to read gay lines 
gaily and to wear gay costumes as they did it. The latest experi- 
ment is with a pantomime by Arthur Schnitzler called The Bridal 
Veil, with setting and costumes by James Reynolds, and under the 
direction of Madame Anderson-Ivantzoff. Pantomime as a dramatic 
form has always been particularly popular in theatres where actors 
have style and where audiences have the listening eyes that be- 
long to people of imagination—a limitation which has made it 
increasingly unpopular in the modern theatre—even in France, so 
long its home. Watching a pantomime takes almost as much grace 
and flexibility as acting in it. The interesting thing about the re- 
sponse to The Bridal Veil is its diversity—the audience (and inci- 
dentally the critics) liked it or disliked it according to their open- 
mindedness and their ability to see without words. The man 
assigned by the evening Sun (not Mr. Gibert Gabriel) said: “The 
Bridal Veil was pranced by what I suspect must have been the 
American Laboratory Prancers. Pantomime is a very definite art. 
It must have as its background a measurable sophistication and can 
only, before that background, posture at naiveté. The present cast 
provides the naiveté in full measure, but its sophistication is on 
the whole that of so many circus. acrobats.” The reporter from 
the World summed it up like this: “The rest of us, however, who 
abhor such by-products of the theatre as pantomime, glorified 
Punch and Judy shows and educational movies, found it a dull 
evening.” How much he sees of what is theatre in the theatre may 
be guessed from this association of ideas. The New Republic, 
knowing the theatre, remembers not only that pantomime, as 4 
theatre form, is familiar to our stage, and says that The Bridal Veil 
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Wendingen 





Johan de Meester Jr’s setting for his 
own production of Where the Star 
Stood Still, a nativity play that the 
Flemish Folk Theatre has often pre- 
sented in repertory, both in Brussels 
and on its tours through Belgium, 
Holland and Germany. 





Willinger 


Tairov, one of the chief radicals of the newer 
theatre in Russia, took to the road with 
his production of Kreidekreis, and carried his 
dynamic methods to Vienna. Kreidekreis is a 
modern version of The Chalk Circle, a Chinese 
classic which, by exposing the stupidity of the 
law, is agreeably adapted to the satiric uses to 
which the Russians have put it. 
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js twenty times better done than Pierrot the Prodigal as it was 
‘played professionally some years ago, but recognizes the fact that 
the technique of pantomime is an essential part of every theatre 
performance and says that this is “much more exact, competent and 
complete with regard to movement, style and technical pains than 
the pantomime of the chorus of the Metropolitan Opera House.” 
And Robert Littell, the new critic of the New York Evening Post, 
marks his flexibility both as critic and audience in this way: “The 
Bridal Veil is one of those things which ought not to be missed, 
even if you do not like pantomimes, for this will probably make 
you change your mind, and at any rate you will realize that the 
quiet little Laboratory Theatre near Second Avenue has something 
to say which the rest of the theatrical world ought to hear.” 


The revival of the Delphic Festival in the beautiful ancient 
theatre at Delphi, the performances of Greek classics in the old 
theatres of Italy, and the renascence of festivals all over the world 
are evidence of the renewed appreciation, not so much of theatrical 
material, as of the quality of theatre-mindedness. The Greek poet 
Angelo Sikelianos and his wife; Mussolini and the artist Duilio 
Cambellotti; the directors of the Canadian Pacific Ralroad; the 
Scottish Verse-Speaking Association, and men and societies of equal 
variety in other countries that are aiming to stimulate a national 
expression, are turning actively to dramatic and folk festivals. In 
Canada the National Museum in conjunction with the Railroad 
is to hold a Second Canadian Folk-song and Handicraft Festival 
this summer, in Quebec (May 24-27), where Canadian Chansons, 
the inheritors, or at least part inheritors, of the troubadours and 
trouveres of old France, will be sung in traditional style. In Win- 
nipeg (June 19-23) there will be a supplementary Folk Festival 
to give the Canadians an opportunity to hear the folk-songs of 
Europe. The Canadian Indians will show their songs, dances and 
primitive arts as well as their tribal sports in an Indian Week at 
Banff (July 23-August 28). A Banff Highland Gathering fol- 
lows (August 31-September 3) ; and this enterprising venture closes 
with a Music Festival in Vancouver (September 20-30) featur- 
ing old sea chanties. In Ireland the dramatic adventure takes the 
form of a revival of an ancient Irish festival known as Aonach 
Tailteann, whose origin goes back hundreds of years before the 
Christian era, and which was held, without a single break, from 
its establishment in honor of an ancient Irish Queen, Tailte, to the 
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twelfth century, but which was permitted to lapse after the Eng- 
lish occupation of Ireland. This festival was always included in 
the hopes of what would happen when Ireland achieved her free- 
dom, and it was revived in 1924, after a lapse of seven centuries. 
Not only sport in all its branches, but art and literature in many 
forms have their place in it. In olden times the days were given 
to competitive — the evenings to minstrel tournaments, oratory 
and so forth. Today a contest in playwriting is added and what 
amounts to a Little Theatre Tournament, open to all dramatic 
societies whose entrants are of Irish descent (a condition, says our 
Irish correspondent, which will be liberally construed to American 
entrants). The tournament will run from August 11 to 26, and the 
plays will be performed in the Peacock Theatre, seating one hun- 
dred people, a miniature theatre within the Abbey Theatre. The 
special ballet on an Irish theme, which wins the prize offered by 
the Abbey Theatre directorate, will also be performed during the 
Tailteann fortnight. The Scottish Verse-Speaking Association, a 
permanent organization whose festivals and good work continue 
throughout the year, offers another form of dramatic expression 
upon which Gordon Bottomley, the English poet-dramatist, com- 
ments in this way, in the little magazine called Scottish Home and 
Country: “As a consequence of the fine speaking done at the festi- 
vals, the art of speaking poetry has been reborn—and first in Scot- 
land; poems that had always been thought of as written for silent 
perusal have shewn new beauties and a clearer shape when spoken 
to a great assembly, and people who had never cared for poetry 
before have thus come to understand its significance to life.” 





After a model for a produc- 
tion of Byron’s Manfred by 
Eduard Sturm 
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Broadway in Review 
By JOHN MASON BROWN 


EALIZING that New York audiences, like the old Greek 
R philosopher, have come to think of time as the most valuable 

thing they have to spend, the Theatre Guild has provided 
them, in Eugene O’Neill’s Strange Interlude, with the most generous 
opportunity of spending it that the American theatre has so far 
offered. For here is a play that is more than a play and that, by its 
sheer length, becomes something of an adventure. It taxes those 
qualities of devotion which are usually associated with pilgrimages 
and festivals, drama conferences, the Passion Play at Oberammergau, 
week-ends, snd a five-day bicycle race. /And yet, in the mere matter 
of interesting its audiences, which is a difficult enough feat even in a 
play of ordinary length, it succeeds amazingly from the time when its 
first curtain has rung up at 5:30 in the afternoon until the final curtain 
has fallen on the ninth act well on towards eleven o’clock. For five 
hours it runs its course, with an hour and a half allowed as time out 
for dinner, and with actors and audiences docilely submitting to the 
rigorous routine of the two-a-day. But by defying those conventions 
of elision and length, which, like all conventions, are but organized 
common sense, it lays itself open immediately to the question of 


whether or not it justifies that defiance. / / After all, when a playwright “ 


asks an audience to listen to him for five hours, instead of two, it 
should be taken for granted that he has something more to say than 
he could possibly say in the regulation time. He must, moreover, be 
so assured in his economy in saying what he has to say that no one can 
begrudge him his leisure and mistake length for garrulity. It is in 
just this respect that Mr. O’Neill has faltered, )That long succession 
of acts which make up Strange Interlude finds Mr. O’Neill, who has 
never excelled in restraint and has always been weakest in pruning 
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his texts to their most effective essentials, not only doubling on himself 
again and again but seeking after a form that by its very nature 
invites such Tpiddenl Withee of a world of feminine domination, _} 
and showing the different quality of love which three men contribute 
to the emotional life of his heroine-Las husband, lover, and the symbol 9 
of sublimated father-love-}Mr. O’Neill has, as is common property 
now, stated those relations not only in the ordinary manner of spoken 
dialogue but also in the overtones of thought which are supposed to 
come from the very depths of his characters’ consciousness. His 
tragedy traces the relations of these three men with Nina, from the 
vigorous emotionalism of their younger days to the gentle, quiet twi- 
light of their later years. /.It introduces Nina as a woman whose 
fiancé had been killed in the war, regretting that she had never given 
. herself to him before he left. It shows her transferring to the molly- 
coddle Charlie the affection she had felt for her father,/but married 
to Sam and learning, when she is carrying his child, that Sam’s family 
is tainted with insanity.i.It shows her, too, calling in Darrell to be 
%, the purely scientific medium of bearing Sam a healthy child which 
~ he will think is his, and falling desperately in love with Darrell. / In 
tracing the gradual changes in these relationships by means off follow- 
ing the spoken word with the unedited thoughts formulated only in 
the minds of his characters, Mr. O’Neill has had recourse to such 
hoary devices as the aside and the soliloquy./ Taking these funeral 
baked meats of nineteenth century technique, which realism discarded 
for a more meticulous and veracious craftsmanship, he has coldly fur- 
nished forth the marriage tables of a pioneering experiment in bring- 
ing Freud and modern psychology to the stage,_//It can not be claimed 
that Mr. O’Neill is the first to try to tap the stream of consciousness. 
But, although one may remember immediately such an elementary 
trial flight as Alice Gerstenberg’s Overtones, it must be admitted that 
the method has never been carried to such depths, and certainly to 
such lengths, as Mr. O’Neill has carried it. _ 

At best it is a simple method, obvious in its workings and one that 
is as easily acceptable as a convention as the use of changing masks in 
The Great God Brown. It is essentially a novelistic device; most suc- 
cessful and most revealing when employed in a Joycian manner 
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where it can probe the secret places of the mind uninterruptedly and 
without that very articulation which strips it of its accuracy. |/ By 
bringing wholesale omniscience (which is again the province Of the 
novelist) into the theatre it denies the playwright that subtlety of 
treatment which allows him to suggest rather than state, and, when 
put to such an almost interlinear use, it deprives the audience of the 
pleasures of independent perception. Above all, it robs a play of 
those joys of inference (which may be among its keenest joys) by 
glorifying the specific at all times and in all lines. Mr. O’Neill’s 
method of using the stream of consciousness as a mere caption to the 
obvious content of a scene, of having one character speak aloud and 


then think aloudi{and too often think aloud what has just been spoken“) 


or inferred or seen) ji is not a little like taking one step forward and 
then one step back. It halts the action, where it should advance it, 
because Mr. O’Neill has too often used his soliloquies and asides as 
escapes from such a merely routine matter of neat playwriting as 
exposition. Instead of charging them with the full psychological 
revelations, which alone could justify them, he has made them per- 
form such miserable little tasks as “There’s Charlie. It’s years since 


I’ve seen him. My, but he’s changed! ‘Too bad his mother died.” 


Also he has cluttered them up with those cosmic truths which are 


eginning to burst forth from the mystic O’Neill of these later years ~ 


with a devastating frequency, and which begin with “The world is,” 
“Life is,” “The present is,” and continue on their way with all the 
tawdry plumage of a First Class French funeral. vIt is a pity, too, 
that Mr. O’Neill, who is primarily a dramatist of the emotions, 
should be taking himself more and more seriously of recent years as 
a mystic seer, who, in the case of Strange Interlude, seems to be writ-, 
ing with a crystal in one hand and a volume of Freud in the other. | 
It is a pity because whenever his story is strongly felt, when its 
emotions are raw and undisguised (as when Nina learns of Sam’s 
taint of insanity and, again, when she sits with her three men) he 
writes with that strength which is so peculiarly his own. 

fir Strange Interlude is constantly interesting, in spite of its length, 
its repetitioM, and even the awkward use of the soliloquies and asides, 
it is because Mr. O’Neill has performed one service of such deep 
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fascination that no one can fail to be grateful to him for doing it, and 
for doing it so well. He has refused to allow his characters to be 
those mere puppets, moving in deep-cut grooves, that are usually 
passed off as flesh and blood people in the theatre. He has not 
allowed them to stand in any one simple and clearly defined relation- 
ship—static, branded, changeless types—throughout his play. In- 
stead, and here lies his finest innovation, he has shown them in those 
subtle shifts in relationship, in which no one is confined to being “a 
husband,” “a lover” or “an admirer” merely because he established 
himself in that category on his first entrance. And this flux in the 
meaning that each of his characters has for the others gives Strange 
Interlude an interest that is as unusual as it is subtle and unflagging. ] 
LIt is a pity that Mr. O’Neill’s people, whom we are invited to explore 
2. for five hours, are not more compelling as individuals, that his story 
is so intrinsically melodramatic, and that time and again in the telling 
of it, when he has done a fine thing, he has marred it by a breach of 
taste and a lack of subtlety which are iittle short of inexplicable. /The 
debt of gratitude which Mr. O’Neill owes to his actors and Philip 
Moeller as director is limitless. In Strange Interlude Mr. Moeller 
has done the most decisive and expert direction of his career, at all 
times differentiating between the spoken word and the spoken 
thought, and keeping the pace of each of the nine acts skilfully in 
hand. Tom Powers as Charlie, Earle Larimore as Sam, Glenn 
Anders as Darrell, and especially Lynn Fontanne in the exhausting 
part of Nina, give themselves over unfailingly to a method of playing 
which—because of the ever-occurring asides—allows no time for 
loafing and no pauses in thought. In passing it should be noted that 
the tottering old age with which Mr. O’Neill overtakes his principals 
toward the late twilight of what must be forty-five or fifty is more 
poetic than believable, and that when Sam’s son by Darrell frowns 
his way through asides at the age of eight he ranks with little Pearl 
in The Scarlet Letter and the young Macduff as one of the most 
irritating and precocious infants in literature. Faults and all, how- 
ever, thanks are due to the Theatre Guild and O’Neill for making 
an experiment which would not otherwise have been made, and which 
as an experiment is certainly arresting. 
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With Maya the Actor-Managers have emerged for the first time as 
a distinctive producing group. In The Love Nest and If they faltered 
through stumbling plays, and their future seemed as uncertain as their 
excuse for being. Now, with one bold step, they have shown how 
much justification there is for a group of their kind; in fact, how 
much real need there is of them. For with Maya, both the play and 
the performance they give are far above the common average of 
Broadway. There is a reticence, a warm-hearted understanding, and 
a sensitiveness that lift it at times to a poignant beauty seldom experi- 
enced in the theatre. If that feeling is not sustained, or rather if too 
sustained, in one unchanging key, it is because the production is more 
devoted to symbolism than to reality. It is too subdued and unvaried 
to overcome the monotony which lurks in the script and which, in a 
way at least, is part of its point. Simon Gantillon’s play—a sensa- 
tion in both Paris and London—which comes to New York in the 
occasionally over-peignoired translation of Ernest Boyd, is the story 
of a prostitute on the waterfront at Marseilles. Its action occurs in 
her room, where men of all sorts come to Bella with griefs and long- 
ings of all kinds, each seeking her out with a fresh sorrow and seeing 
her with the eyes of a different desire. Bella (or Bella-Maya) is all 
things to all men. Though she is confidante and confessor and lover, 
she is, as the play makes clear, nothing by herself, but everything 
through man’s illusion and, perhaps, in different guises, the world’s 
illusion. Telling no story, set in one room, changing its theme only 
by changing its men, and filled too frequently with patches of self- 
pity, the play creates, by its final curtain and even before, the feeling 
which Bella herself states in her very last line, “And you go on—and 
on—and on.” Slim as it is, and fatiguing as it becomes, there are two 
or three scenes in Maya that are finely touching and beautifully 
wrought—as, for example, when Bella tries to find the right clothes 
to go to her daughter’s funeral, and, again, when a homesick Nor- 
wegian (excellently acted by Otto Hulett) seeks her out as someone 
who will listen to his talk of his far-away family. While the sordid 
details that belong to the locale are by no means dodged in the writ- 
ing, they are so controlled that they never interfere with the symbol 
Monsieur Gantillon is creating. If anything the production has 
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slurred them too modestly, and white-washed this waterfront district 
beyond credulity by side-stepping those few details which Monsieur 
Gantillon has supplied, and over-stressing the lachrymose solemnity 
he has been much too generous in providing. It is the actors in the 
smaller parts who sin most in shedding tears at their own expense and 
accenting the sentiment of the text with a sentimentality, and at times 
an amateurishness, of their own. The moments of beauty which are 
constant in the production are due to the direction of Agnes Morgan 
and the setting of Aline Bernstein, and especially to the compassionate 
and lovely Maya that Aline MacMahon creates. Miss MacMahon 
is never guilty of pitying herself and, though she may go too far in 
making her Bella as cold in body as she is aloof in spirit, she manages 
to fuse the symbolic Maya and the actual Bella with a fine dignity and 
simplicity. From a large cast that rotates through the text Otto 
Hulett, Marc Lobbell and Harold de Becker, in varying capacities, 
add most to the enjoyment of the production. 

With the exception of Strange Interlude and Maya it must be 
sorrowfully noted that this has been the most woeful month of recent 
years. Among its other casualties it has disclosed disappointing and 
negligible plays by Sidney Howard and Robert E. Sherwood, two 
dramatists who should have known better. In Salvation, Sidney 
Howard, collaborating with Charles MacArthur (the author of Lulu 
Belle), aims—in the current fashion—at exposing the shams of evan- 
gelism. They have varied the attack, however, by making their heroine 
believe in what she is doing, and in centering their climax on the 
moment when she learns of the tricks to which her exploiters have 
stooped. But the play, though much better than Bless You, Sister 
which came earlier in the season, is still far short of its own possibili- 
ties. Its melodramatic machinery and its all too well polished wise- 
cracks refuse to blend with the picture of the little evangelist who 
dominates the text. Both as written, and as played by Pauline Lord, 
this Bethany has searching, poignant moments, but is obscured by a 
final indecision as to what, after all, she is really supposed to be. The 
Queen’s Husband is the second weakling which has followed Mr. 
Sherwood’s The Road to Rome. Though at bottom it tells a good 
Graustark tale of a plebeian heart sighing for a royal maiden, it seems 
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Jo Mielziner’s setting for the last act of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Strange Interlude, as produced by the 
Theatre Guild, in which Mr. Mielziner has 
caught the softened twilight hues of an “ag- 
ing afternoon” that are the symbols of Mr. 
O’Neill’s intention. The characters have spent 
their passion and are subdued, like the setting 
itself, with an autumnal tranquillity. 

















The final scene of H6rth’s production of Trou- 
badour at the Staatsoper, Berlin. Emil Pirchan, the 
designer, a leading scenic artist of contemporary 
Germany, and widely known because of his associa- 
tion with Leopold Jessner at the Staatstheater, 
Berlin, is also the designer of many productions for 
the Staatsoper. In this last act of Troubadour he 
uses down-pressing arches cut from painted back 
drops, much in the same manner in which he em- 
ployed them in his designs for Jessner’s production 
of Macbeth. 
























Atelier Stone 


Rasputin, produced at the Piscatorbiihne by Erwin Piscator, 
the leading insurgent of the Berlin theatre, with Paul 
Wegener in the title role. One glance at the naked girders 
at the top of the stage and the constructivist setting below 
them betrays Herr Piscator’s style and school. It shows, 
too, how his approach to this drama by Tolstoi and Stshe- 
golev differed from the comparatively realistic treatment it 
received when originally produced by the Dramatic Theatre 
in Leningrad. (See Theatre Arts, March, 1927). ‘Two 
months ago our Berlin correspondent, describing Herr Pis- 
cator’s methods of production, mentioned the sensation he 
created in Berlin when he produced Toller’s Hoppla, Wir 
Leben! and, on a constructivist stage, disclosed a play that 
was half play and half film. 
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The bride and bridegroom— 
two costumes by James Rey- 
nolds for the production of 
The Bridal Veil at the Amer- 
ican Laboratory Theatre. This 
pantomime with its scenario 


by Schnitzler and with special “aa 
music by Dohnanyi is a bold ; 
and effective addition to the 
theatre’s repertory, that has { 


been capably directed by Eliza- \ a, 


beth Anderson-Ivantzott, and 
that is danced and acted with 
uncommon skill. 


















































INTERMISSION 


much less amusing than Mr. Ziegfeld’s heavily plushed version of a 
very similar theme in the now current Rosalie. In the truest Steven- 
sonian manner, the play is filled with a number of things—serious 
talks on socialism, musical comedy pictures of the home life of a 
royal couple, romantic comedy, and broad burlesque, but none of 
them is given the time to pass beyond its infancy as an idea. That is, 
excepting when Roland Young, as the hen-pecked Eric VIII, is on 
the stage. Then feeble jokes, and feebler diatribes, take on both the 
wit and the persuasion which belong to Mr. Young’s own personality, 
and a murky, tepid text scintillates because of an actor’s contribution. 

In These Modern Women Lawrence Langner has once again tried 
his hand at playwriting and, it must be immediately set down, with 
far more success than in the past. Even so These Modern Women is 
only a mildly enjoyable and almost completely wooden attempt at 
social comedy in which Mr. Langner has turned anti-feminist, thrown 
his hero-husband (a bit too prematurely, perhaps) into the arms of 
an old-fashioned girl, and explained the whole affair by pointing out 
that his wife (who can be taken to stand for the modern viewpoint) 
was both incapable as a housekeeper and adventurous as a woman. 
The final curtain falls on one of those forlorn and lonely moments 
which seem to be overtaking Chrystal Herne more and more fre- 
quently, when she is deserted by her husband and servants, and left 
with only her empty living-room to comfort her. Among the sad con- 
tributions to the month which it is kindest to mention, and then con- 
sider that a duty has been more than done, were Frank Wilson’s Meek 
Mose, which wasted a fine opportunity; Tom Cushing’s La Gringa, 
which wasted Claudette Colbert’s abilities; Harry Delf’s Atlas and 
Eva, which wasted no one’s talents; and C. M. Selling’s So Am I, 
which, to put it mildly, wasted the time of its audience. 

One of the most biting tragedies in and outside of the theatre is the 
fight to keep something alive long after its original idea has served 
its purpose and died. For the past two years a slow death seems to 
have been overtaking the Provincetown Playhouse, which Hot Pan, 
its latest production, only proves is nearer at hand. In fact, the Prov- 
incetown seems, like Poe’s Monsieur Valdemar, to have been kept 
alive by hypnotism long after life has left the body. In its case, how- 
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ever, the hypnotism has been the glamor of its name and the reflected 
glamor of its initial idea. These last two seasons of shoddy produc- 
tions and messy playwriting and third-rate acting (Paul Green’s 
Abraham’s Bosom is the one contribution the present group at the 
Provincetown have made in that time) have brought a fair name into 
a dark repute. It would be infinitely better for the cause of experi- 
ment in the theatre to recognize that the Provincetown has done its 
duty nobly, and to recognize, also, that its glamorous days of Eugene 
O’Neill, Susan Glaspell, George Cram Cook, and the productions 
of those eventful years when Kenneth Macgowan, Robert Edmond 
Jones, and Eugene O’Neill combined in its management, are dead 
and gone. Today the Provincetown seems but a parasite growing on 
a fine memory. If it can not get new blood or a new idea, it would 
be kinder and better for it to close its doors for all time. With the 
New Playwrights’ Theatre the idea was never anything but still- 
born. The best plays of Lawson, Faragoh, and Dos Passos had 
reached the stage before these playwrights banded together to beat the 
drums of rebellion. They have been militant enough to be sure, and 
run up a red flag, and reared constructivist settings all over their 
stage, but they have apparently lacked from the beginning of their 
combined venture any clear idea of what they were after. Time and 
again, they have relied on a formula of incoherency as a means of 
spreading their revolt. And worse than that they have not grown, 
either as a producing group or a coalition of playwrights. So far, 
and Michael Gold’s Hoboken Blues can be taken as a fair example, 
their revolution has succeeded only in making their audiences 
rebellious. 

It must be sorrowfully noted that in the confusion of this barren 
month, the Shuberts’ production of the The Silent House—as non- 
sensical and thrilling a mystery melodrama as can well be imagined— 
seems like an oasis. But it is to be hoped that the present month can 
be explained in the words with which Eugene O’Neill defines his 
title in Strange Interlude. “The present,” says one of his characters, 
“is a strange interlude between the past and the future.” 
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WHAT THE THEATRE MEANS 
TO A FRENCHMAN 


By PHILIP CARR 


ARIS was, for almost the whole of the nineteenth century, so 
P definitely the factory which supplied plays to the rest of the 
world, and especially to London and New York, that it would 
probably surprise Englishmen and Americans to be told that to the 
Frenchman the theatre does not mean quite the same thing as it has 
always done to themselves. The truth is that the theatre has always 
meant something different to the Frenchman. If French plays were 
exported to England and America, it was because the Frenchman’s 
instinct for the constructive essentials of a play was sufficient to enable 
his framework to be used in the building up of something curiously 
unlike what he had originally written. Besides, it was never the best 
French plays which were exported, no doubt partly because, like 
all good drama, they were concerned with subjects and expressed 
thoughts and ideas and prejudices and social habits peculiar to the 
audiences to which they were addressed, and because they demanded 
for their appreciation a sympathy between the points of view of the 
author and the audience. In the last resort the traduttore is always a 
traditore, even when he can attempt his treacherous work at all. Yet 
there was something more in the dissimilarity than that. It was not 
only that the subjects and the ideas were not those which might have 
appealed to an English or an American audience. There would have 
been, to such an audience, something strange in the very nature of the 
artistic form. That strangeness survives in the characteristic French 
theatre of today. It is worth while to analyse it while there is yet 
time, for it may well be that it will not survive long. The French 
theatre, like every thing else in the capital cities of the world—though 
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not yet in the country, thank heaven—is becoming internationalised, 
and will soon conform to a common standard to which London, New 
York and Moscow will have contributed almost as much as Paris, 
Even today the “producer,” a personage hitherto unknown in the 
French theatre, has made his appearance, as has that figure, equally 
superfluous according to French theatrical tradition, the stage deco- 
rator. Soon the typically French conception of the theatrical art will 
have been lost. 

According to that conception there are, in the theatre, only two 
artistic currents, that of the author and that of the actors. Nothing 
should be introduced to interfere with the most complete cooperation 
between the two currents, and nothing should be added to distract 
from the artistic effect which they should combine to create. Thus 
it has always seemed and still seems preposterous to a French author 
that someone should step in between him and his actors, should take 
his play out of his hands, and should tell the actors what is his mean- 
ing and how that meaning should be interpreted. It would seem still 
more preposterous that this someone should presume to choose the 
actors or to override the author’s final judgment on the casting of any 
part. To the actors it would seem equally preposterous that anyone 
should presume to teach them their business. If the author is not 
capable of explaining how he wants his work interpreted, he should 
not write plays; and if the actor is not capable of interpreting the 
author’s intention and adding something of his own art as well, he 
should not be on the stage. The rehearsal of a French play is a far 
less precise and mechanical thing than that of an English one, far 
more a thing of suggestions and subtleties of expression—and also of 
a great deal of very animated discussion—and far less of carefully 
drilled and regulated movements. Indeed, physical movement, in 
the French conception of the art of the theatre, is really of secondary 
importance, and can almost be left to chance. What is important is 
expression by face and by gesture, and, above all, by the voice. A 
French audience is more sensitive than any other to the delicate 
beauty of the exactly right intonation of a phrase or a word, whether 
as a precise indication of the author’s meaning, as a touch of char- 
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acter, or just as a charming cadence. It is also more sensitive than 
any other to the intoxication of a great torrent of words, spoken with 
passion or with spirit. A fine tirade can always bring down the house 
in Paris. On the other hand, a French audience not only delights in 
words for their own sake and for their music, but also for their con- 
tribution to the probing of a sentimental or philosophical idea to its 
depths. In a typical French play there are discussions of abstract 
ideas of a length which would never be tolerated in London or New 
York, where it would be impossible to keep the dramatic action so 
long in suspense. 

Just as physical movement is really a secondary thing in the French 
theatre, so, in the last resort, is the illusion of reality. The actors are 
always conscious artists, in a conscious correspondence with their pub- 
lic, which is equally conscious of the relation. You will sometimes 
hear around you in a French theatre a murmur of verbal expressions 
of approval which are not applause, but rather conscious phases of 
congratulation to the artist, loud enough to be heard, if not by the 
actors themselves, at least by other spectators, to whom, indeed, they 
are in part addressed, and to whom such expressions appear by no 
means incongruous. Those who utter them have broken no illusion 
among their neighbours by the interruption, because no illusion was 
really there. It is true that the French actor no longer follows the 
habit, still prevalent in Italy, of stepping back into a doorway 
through which he has just made his exit, in order to bow his acknowl- 
edgement of the applause. French conformity to international 
fashion has abolished that habit; but it would in no way shock French 
artistic susceptibilities if it survived. 

While continuous dramatic illusion is not considered indispensable 
in the French conception of the theatre, still less is scenic illusion. 
That is why the entry of the pictorial artist into the theatre is such 
a very new thing. To the Frenchman, scenery at the play does not 
really matter. He has not come to feast his eyes—except incidentally 
in the contemplation of pretty women in fashionable dresses—and it 
is not through his eyes that he expects an appeal to be made to his 
imagination, except in so far as the gesture and facial expression of 
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the actors are concerned. Consequently, as he still considers it artis- 
tically right that the tragedies of Racine and the comedies of Moliére 
shall be interpreted by actors who are nearly always standing still, in 
conventional grouping, it does not offend him that the works of these 
authors shall be played against dull and dusty backgrounds and in 
the conventional and faded costumes of the Comédie-Frangaise ward- 
robe. Equally he does not expect his modern comedies to be acted 
in any but rather vulgar and tawdry scenery. It may seem surprising 
that in a city which, ever since the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, has led the world in the applied arts of furniture and decoration, 
and continues to do so, such neglect of these arts in the theatre should 
be accepted. It is a fact, however, that even today you must go to the 
music hall, or perhaps to the opera or ballet, rather than the theatre 
to see new decorative ideas. But although the average Frenchman, 
still more or less unconsciously, considers them to be entirely imma- 
terial to the art of the theatre, in the new theatres of such producers 
as Gaston Baty the significance of the stage picture is today a very 
large part of the whole. Moreover, such younger dramatists as are 
typically represented by Jean Jacques Bernard are writing plays in 
which facial expression, gesture, significant silences, hesitations, in- 
terruptions and half finished sentences are important not only as add- 
ing further subtlety to the indications of character and emotion 
which are primarily conveyed by the words, but as taking a share, 
no less important than that of the words and sometimes more so, in 
those very indications. 

Much of the old Adam remains nevertheless; and the majority of 
French playgoers are still composed of those to whom the words are 
the main business. If the fashionable thing among the intellectually 
advanced is to affect a drama which can almost dispense with words, 
the public as a whole continues to enjoy them, as the constant support 
given to the classical repertory at the Comédie-Francaise is sufficient 
to show. Indeed, it may be said that the Paris public enjoys the 
beauty of words, even apart from their purely dramatic significance; 
and perhaps in no town in the world could such performances as the 
poetry matinees of the Comédie-Frangaise—which are recitations of 
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verse without any kind of dramatic quality—be so invariably crowded 
with really enthusiastic audiences. Moreover, it may be the fact that 
his effects are almost entirely verbal which has helped to secure for 
Bernard Shaw in Paris a success which would otherwise have been 
less easily won by his themes and his treatment of them. 

It is perhaps surprising that this delight in words and this sense of 
their importance should be found in the public of a country which 
has been the last to preserve the nearly forgotten art of pantomime. 
The fact that this art has all but disappeared—a benefit performance 
was given the other day to Thalés, now in his old age, and the only 
survivor of the great pantomimists—does not dispose of the impor- 
tance which it certainly held in French theatrical art. Nevertheless, 
paradoxical as it may seem, a love of pantomime was not inconsistent 
with a love of verbal effect. The dumbshow of pantomime, with its 
conventional gestures, accepted as standing for certain words, was a 
highly crystallised art, deliberately removed at a very set distance— 
and a considerable distance—from reality. It bore very little relation 
to the modern realistic drama of pregnant silences and inarticulate 
passion. Words were what the actor was expressing all the time, 
although the rules of the game would not allow him to utter them. 

The late survival of pantomime may be said to go back to one of 
the two main origins of the French theatre, and the vestiges of tradi- 
tion which are still left by both of those origins must be understood 
in order to comprehend what is still the average Frenchman’s attitude 
towards the play. Those traditions, moreover, are not so old, by a 
century, as the dramatic traditions of England, and they have had 
that much less time to get worn, to say nothing of the continued exist- 
ence, for more than two hundred years, of a National Theatre to keep 
them alive. At the time of Queen Elizabeth, when London not only 
had a flourishing theatre, but was producing a great dramatic litera- 
ture, Paris had no theatre at all, to speak of. The theatre which, at 
the end of the next hundred years, had produced what are still her 
masterpieces of comedy and tragedy came from two sources. 

Tragedy was from the beginning the work of men who were steeped 
in the classical authors and had always a certain didactic touch, not 
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only the touch of cultivated men, who were conscious that they were 
composing fine literature, but of men who were directly connected 
with the teaching profession. Some of Racine’s greatest tragedies 
were first written for performance by the pupils of a girls’ school. 
Hence not only a certain quality of aloofness which pervades French 
tragedy but also the beginnings of the tradition that dramatic litera- 
ture is part of the national educational system. As it was part of his 
schooling, the adult Frenchman does not regard the theatre as being 
in its essence a rather naughty place, where people go to satisfy their 
baser craving for amusement, a place which can only be taken seri- 
ously by an effort. 

The source of comedy was not the same. Fortunately the genius 
of Moliére and certain other happy circumstances led to the inclusion 
of comedy in the official recognition which was given to dramatic art; 
but its sources were more vulgar than those of tragedy. They were, 
indeed, not even entirely French. Moliére himself took many of his 
characters and some of his plots, as well as much of his manner of 
developing them, from the stereotyped personages and situations of 
the Italian comedy, which were known to Paris because Italian actors 
had established themselves there before Moliere’s time and remained 
there long after it. These fantastic personages afterwards became the 
Pierrots and Arlequins of pantomime; but they had been familiar to 
the public in spoken comedy long before they migrated into silent 
drama, and the mark which they left on spoken comedy has not 
entirely disappeared. It is only quite recently that a comic actor on 
the French stage abandoned the habit of making up his face with the 
deliberately grotesque exaggeration which approached a clown’s 
mask. On the plays themselves a mark has also been left by the 
Comédie Italienne tradition, with its improvisations of torrents of 
verbal comicality—for the actors of the Comédie Italienne had only 
the bare outlines of their parts given to them, and had to make up the 
rest. There is, on the one hand, that consciously direct relation be- 
tween the actor and the audience to which I have already referred, 
and, on the other, a certain easy freedom, which makes French 
comedy always a supple and never a cast-iron thing. 
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On their practical side, the conditions of the French theatre have 
the advantage of promoting a healthy artistic vitality. As scenery is 
not considered to be important, and need never be expensive, the risk 
of a heavy loss over the production of a new play is less than it would 
be in London or New York. Experiments can more easily be made. 
Losses can more easily be cut in the event of failure. The greater 
technical suppleness of actors and the consequently less time required 
in the rehearsal are also factors which tend to the same facility i in the 
appearance of new work. 

The Parisian does not regard the theatre as a place for ‘the com- 
fortable digestion of a good dinner. An evening at the theatre is, for 
him, an object in itself. He despises both ventilation and comfort. 
He will sit on cramped, hard and shaky seats, and even on those 
absurd little tip-up shelves with no back, known as strapontins. He 
requires no orchestra to play to him between the acts. All his pleas- 
ure is derived from the application of his receptive but very critical 
intelligence to the play. As for the critical side of him, he gives effect 
to it, not only in the running comment, to which I have already 
referred, but in discussion with his companions. 

No doubt all that is changing. The newer theatres have comfort- 
ably padded seats, sometimes a band in the foyer, and, more rarely 
still, reasonably short intervals. Foreign influences have tended to 
bring the theatre more and more into line with the digestive standard 
which prevails in other capitals. However, the old tradition still 
governs much of the Frenchman’s theatrical habits, and he is still un- 
consciously influenced by it in his conception of what he expects from 


a play. 
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By GILBERT GABRIEL 


churchly old fortress of Hohensalzburg turns his back on the 

toy river and bridges and tiny housetops far below, and leaves 
the Capuchin monastery on an opposite hill to drown in a silvery mist. 
The thick crowd of peasant gapers in Sunday costumes turn with him, 
with a great clinking of silver ornaments on the women’s laced 
bosoms, and stare behind the new direction of his fat old finger. 
Green plain and tender mound, a flash of water in front of cliffs and 
woods which belie all sense of perspective, and a stately and exquisite 
palace set in century-old isolation. 

“Leopoldskron . . .” the guard smiles for the first time in these ten 
minutes of herding his crowd from hall to tower: “Leopoldskron, 
now the property of the celebrated Herr Professor Max Reinhardt 
von Berlin.” He has said it most reverently. But the Tyroleans and 
the Salzkammerguters, the ruddy, muscular children of the Salzach 
and the Inn, smile along with him at his allusion. They smell of the 
same mountain hay, the same sunny contempt for gentry from the 
north, for celebrated professors “von Berlin.” Of course, the resident 
Salzburgers—the hotel keepers, the autobus concesstonaires, the art- 
shop owners—all bless and praise the name of Max Reinhardt with 
unmixed fervor. Sixty thousand tourists a year used to be all very 
well in their modest way, but the Reinhardt Festspiel causes a hith- 
erto unsuspected freshet of milk and honey to flow into the town. 
While the Festspiel is on, Salzburg wears an air of seething pros- 
perity and good fortune. Then, of all times in the year, it is what it 
delights to call itself, the German Rome, a place of pilgrimage, a hub 
of the suddenly gathered art-world, with all the honors and profits 

‘thereto accruing. 

The Herr Professor was immensely astute when he chose Salzburg 
for the seat of his monumental theatre. The Herr Professor, you 
must remember, is also von Wien. He knows the Austrian tradition, 
the Pan-Germanic ideal. He realizes what prints of beauty and pic- 


To guard in the battlements of that grim, magnificent, 
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In the two months that Reinhardt was in 
New York the amazing versatility of his 
players was clearly demonstrated. No one 
met the demands of that repertory with a 
more consistent brilliance than Vladimir 
Sokolov, a Russian actor, who after ex- 
perience with Stanislavsky and Tairov re- 
cently joined the Reinhardt forces. Soko- 
lov, who is a peerless character actor, is a 
shrewd master of the art of make-up. 
Above, he is seen as the Devil in Jedermann 
(which he played here); on the right as 
Professor Worms in Chesterton’s The Man 
Who Was Thursday; and below, as Jichon 
in Ostrovsky’s The Storm. 
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Although Vladimir Sokolov excels in 
make-up, he uses grease paint and 
false whiskers as the merest exter- 
nals of his characterizations. He not 
only has the mask of an actor but a 
body that is trained to respond to the 
demands of each new role. At the 
left, he is seen as the grimy, soiled 
old Judge in Peripherie; at the right, 
without make-up; below, as Bolero in 
Lecocq’s gay operetta, Giroflé-Girofla. 
Sokolov will be with the Reinhardt 
company this summer at the Festival 
at Salzburg. 
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turesque history the very name of Salzburg conjures in all Middle- 
European minds. His scheme has the lure of one of the loveliest 
cities on the Continent behind it, and the light of nearby snow-peaks, 
and the trumpet call of ten centuries of feudal and ecclesiastical lore. 
Not Bayreuth nor even Weimar can compare with it as a setting for 
imaginative theatre. 

The hope of persuading all America to come to Salzburg was be- 
yond even the prophetic Reinhardt. So he lately brought Salzburg 
to America, instead. This present article of mine must exercise a 
dual duty of reviewing the Reinhardt season in New York and sug- 
gesting the Reinhardt Festspiel in Salzburg. It cannot help being 
more enthusiastic concerning the latter. There the Reinhardt com- 
pany enjoys all the advantages of an institution. Here it experienced 
all the embarrassments of a passing adventure. It is beyond me, in 
either case, to claim that Reinhardt is any longer to be hailed a 
mighty innovator, a foremost and original creator of new meaning for 
the drama. To take him with as much mirth and disrespect as most 
of the modern German drama critics take him nowadays would be 
cruel and—for us—unfair. But to take him with all the open- 
mouthed ecstasy which ignoramuses thought they owed him over here 
is even sillier. 

The Reinhardt organization is not a creative wonder; it is an 
assimilating-machine. Reinhardt is the cleverest receiving station in 
the world of art. He is an eager appreciator, a marvellous coordina- 
tor. He schemes hugely and roundly and picturesquely, and he has 
an energy to galvanize his schemes into grandeur and prodigality. 
He lives in illusions of splendor, and his true self-expression is in 
tremendous spectacles. 

He would probably say “no” to this, and point to his latterday pro- 
ductions of Schiller and Langer as classic examples of how beauti- 
fully he can engrave on the head of a pin. But nothing I have ever 
seen him produce, either here or abroad, no matter on how small and 
dainty a scale, ever failed to give me an impression of bursting with 
impatience for hugeness, instead; to be wretched for crowds and 
ballets and scenic pomp, to thirst after the formal jocosities and holi- 
day panoplies which only presentations of vast size can give. That 
is why, when Reinhardt brought his Berlin- Vienna troupe to America, 
he began his season with such spectacles as 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Everyman and Danton’s Death. He himself, when his most 
effective admirers questioned him about his promise to show his 
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smaller, finer face, laid the blame of it somewhat on Americans . . . 
said that, thanks to The Miracle, we knew him heretofore only as a 
spectacle maker, and that he must change our opinion of him before 
he could strip off his magician’s robe and stand forth a naked artist. 
But then, at length, he did give us Kabale und Liebe and Peripherie 
and—obviously for Alexander Moissi’s special sake—Tolstoi’'s 
Lebende Leichnam. And, all in all, they were pretty unremarkable 
productions, and pass out of memory with no great difficulty, in a 
welter of recollections of scene-hands clearing and setting the stage 
before your eyes, of pretty screens and fearfully heavy lighting effects, 
and much ado about marzepan and mediocrity. Whereas, no matter 
how they riled you or enraptured you, his huger spectacles—his 
Shakespeare, his Everyman, his Buechner French Revolution—were 
unforgettable, and will probably dwarf all other such projects you 
will ever see. Inevitably, Reinhardt is gigantic only when he uses 
giant means. He is master only when he is master over something 
numerically huge and formidably bulky. Then he is often amazing. 

And that is why, to get the full flavor of his industry, you are so 
much better off in Salzburg than in New York—as is Professor Rein- 
hardt, too. For there his Festpiel is not construed in terms of a single 
theatre—even a Century Theater—but of a whole celebrative, en- 
chanting city, and palaces, hills and valleys for miles around, weeks 
upon atime. There the illusions of splendor can climb the whole 
Tyrol, instead of trying to monkey over skyscrapers. A fair example: 
the voices in Everyman of the Divine Command. At the Century, 
here, they came from the flies and upper-boxes, raining down uncom- 
fortably and a little foolishly on the audience’s heads. In Salzburg 
they come from truly distant heights, majestic with the hush of whole 
vales they have traversed. In the open air of the old Austrian market- 
place the processions of the morality play take on the quaintness, the 
certain jollity and casualness they intend to have; here those proces- 
sions, crossing a usual stage, were almost offensive, they were so forced 
and cramped and seemingly swollen. That goes for the whole of 
Everyman. The vulgarity of the sub-literary version they have let a 
pretentious librettist make of it; the nonsense alluding in such senti- 
mental style to capital and labor and mother-love; the paunchy guests 
sitting down to fress for well nigh an hour over a meal that, even to 
witness, gives you dyspepsia; the changing of poor Everyman into a 
monstrously self-complacent millionaire, and his kin into buffoons. 
. . . I cannot say precisely why, but you fail to take umbrage at these 
lapses when you meet up with them in the salubrious, vine-clad, joy- 
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girt atmosphere of Salzburg. It is an infinitely more integral and 
moving thing, there. 

There are bound, of course, to be one or two items you probably 
will not swallow whole, even under such persuasive surroundings. A 
» fearfully solemn, inflated affair, for instance, rapturizing about Das 
Grosse Salzburger Welttheater . . . skip that one, if you possibly 
can. It is the work of the same poet, von Hofmannsthal, who has, as 
he expresses it, “borrowed its entire basic metaphor from Calderon.” 
Of course, this is only one pilgrim’s opinion. It may be that you will 
find even this heavy allegory, surrounded as it is by princely archi- 
tecture of the church, and by music which Richard Strauss has certi- 
fied and Vienna vouches for, an affecting, stimulating experience. It 
may be that the Grosse Welttheater will convince you of what Rein- 
hardt intended when, writing of the Salzburg Project, he promised 
that “The Passion Plays produced here will be born of music, song 
and beauty, not of agony and renunciation. Religious masterpieces 
and music will find expression here, yet the spirit of the Festspielhaus 
will be pagan with the paganism of the mellow and radiant Mozart.” 

Mozart ... the name is Salzburg’s proudest. For there, of 
course, was Mozart born, and the little city is filled with a hundred 
wistful reminders of his life. Not only his birthplace, and where else 
he lived, but the hillside streets he climbed, the monastery lodge to 
which he would sometimes retreat at sundown to look out over the 
gilded river and the reddened marble of the town. Today, Mozart’s 
name is treated there like St. Francis’s in Assisi. The shops are full 
of little medals of him, of silhouettes and crocheted portraits. At the 
Marionette theater—I’ve never seen a better one, except perhaps the 
celebrated dei Piccoli in Rome—it is an episode from the life of 
young Wolfgang Amadeus they feature. It is Mozart, Mozart ueber 
alles. The picturesque tale that Marcus Aurelius died here is for- 
gotten in a Salzburg where, even today, every third or fourth trades- 
man has the family name of the brave young lady whom Mozart 
married. 

Such music as accompanies the Festspiel, then, has always a special 
dedication to the ghost of a near and dear master. Do not confuse it 
with the music which accompanied the first spectacles in New York. 
For my own part, I thought it pretty terrible. This emphasizing of 
orchestral commentaries by placing the band in the balcony is a chal- 
lenge which needs finest playing to back it up. And when, as in part 
of the furiously modern Midsummer Night’s Dream, the band hung 
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back in Mendelssohn’s idiom—and hung back fairly badly, at that— 
the mildest way to describe it was as stuffy. While the score which 
some bright angel of the orchestra had scraped together to go with 
Everyman began with a highly theatrical bit of brasses in the best 
Bach manner, it ended in the burial scene with something so appro- 
priate that I could have sworn it was paying its respects to the lovers’ 
music from Tristan/ It is possible that the musical side of the Salz- 
burg Festspiel is really no more fastidious than this. But you your- 
self are somehow less so, you will find. The air of the place (perhaps 
it’s the excellent brews, the wine like liquefied mountain sunlight) 
can do wonders for your self-content, for the manufacture of that 
spirit within you whereby all that is brazen is turned into gold, all 
that is huge is likewise great, and all that is ruddy is so much velvet. 

True, if you stay on in Munich, instead, you will be able to see 
Moissi and other best known guest-artists under calmer conditions in 
the Schauspielhaus, and hear Mozart as delightfully as can be imag- 
ined in a salle of Mozart’s own time, and hear Wagner’s Ring in 
better performances than they give at Bayreuth. But such things 
should not be told in Gath . . . especially by an incorrigible Munich 
enthusiast. The larger point of this article is simply this: that Salz- 
burg is Reinhardt at his most remarkable, and that, if you were much 
impressed by his New York season, you should see’ his Salzburg one. 
And, if you were not, then that is another good reason for seeing it. 

“Even in that passionate work inspired by the activity of a great 
city theatre the most precious thing is lost: the sense of play, which 
was so strong in childhood, and cannot be dispensed with in art and 
especially in the theatre.” 

The gentleman who wrote that was Max Reinhardt. He seems to 
find in Salzburg ideal ground for the renascence of a sense of play. 
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Dag-Film Company—Casiades Brothers 


Greek boys, wearing heavy bronze armor that gleams in 
the sunlight, and dancing the Pyrricchion, or Ancient 
War Dance, at last year’s Delphic Festival. The fes- 
tival was divided between games in the Stadium and 
the production of the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus 
in the theatre. Organized and directed by Angelo and 
Eva Sikelianos this festival at Delphi is planned as a 
biennial affair. ‘Though there will be no performances. 
or games this spring, the training of the choruses and 
the young athletes is already under way for next year’s 
event, which will be held in May. The Suppfliants of 
Aeschylus will be produced, along with a revival of 
Prometheus Bound. 














The Greek Theatre at Syracuse, Sicily, during the 
revival of a Greek play. Since 1921 this classic 
playhouse has been the scene of many revivals of the 
dramas of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aris- 
tophanes, which have won such wide-spread atten- 
tion that the Istituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico 
has been formed with the support of the Italian 
government to insure their continuance. For these 
productions Duilio Cambellotti provides settings 
which, though they make no attempt at archaeolog- 
ical accuracy, catch the “antique spirit’? and supply 
both the actors and the play with unobtrusive back- 


grounds. 




















THE THEATRE IN NEWER ITALY 


By MARIA THERESA SCALERO 


LL through Italy today the arts are in a creative ferment. 

Old festivals are blossoming forth, like the Palio at Siena; 

the Festival Redentore at Venice; the Carosello Storico at 

Turin, reviving the beauty and the gaiety of a time that is gone. In 

the theatre of the great classic tradition and in the modern theatre 
this vigorous new life is felt. 

Even before the war the idea had sprung up of reviving Greek 
tragedy in the beautiful theatre at Syracuse, lying between the blue 
sea and the orange groves of Sicily. The Agamemnon, played at 
that time, was followed in 1921 by other performances given through 
the efforts of Count M. T. Gargallo, an indefatigable organizer, 
with Ettore Romagnoli as translator and artistic director, and Duilio 
Cambellotti as stage and costume designer. Two years ago Maria 
Letisia Celli, an actress of great talent, was added to the group, 
playing Antigone and Medea. From the fragments of Greek music 
that have come down to us, Romagnoli and Mulé recreated an 
accompaniment, and the chorus, under the direction of Valerie 
Kratina, rounded out the elements of Greek tragedy—poetry, music, 
dance and scene. Instead of making an archaeological reconstruc- 
tion, Cambellotti made a simple formal setting for each play, which, 
while it maintained an historical quality, was entirely modern in its 
aesthetic approach. This theatre at Syracuse, begun by the faith of 
the few, has now become the Istituto Nazionale del Dramma 
Antico, of which Count Gargallo is president. Mussolini is inter- 
ested in the undertaking and has given his support. To widen the 
horizon, in May last year, Romagnoli went to the theatre at Pompeii 
to direct Alcestis and some of the Syracusan productions were given 
in the small reconstructed Roman theatre at Ostia. There Cam- 
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bellotti produced The Clouds, Antigone and The Seven Against 
Thebes. The Clouds was the first attempt to produce a comedy 
with masks, and the intimate quality of the theatre helped to make 
the experiment a success. This year, again through the efforts of 
Romagnoli, the ancient Hellenic mysteries of Persephone will be 
revived in the Temple of the Concordia in Agrigenti, with Maria 
Celli in the leading role. These will be followed by plays in the 
Roman Theatre at Taormina—and these, in turn, by a new series at 
Ostia at the end of May. 

The modern theatre in Italy is reaffirming itself with the same 
verve. Pirandello is directing a successful company producing 
modern plays, including some of his own. At D’Annunzio’s villa 
in Gardone, open-air performances of La Figlia di Jorio were given 
last summer and the same company is now touring Italy with 
Francesca da Rimini, La Fiaccolo sotto il Moggio, etc. The Theatre 
of Turin is a new enterprise, supported by private funds, which is 
open to all forms of theatre art. In addition to musical revivals 
it houses important foreign companies and dancers. In Rome the 
former Constanzi, completely renovated and with its stage equipped 
with every modern device, has just reopened as the Teatro Reale 
dell’ Opera. Of La Scala, so well known to an international public, 
there is no need to speak. The Teatro degli Indipendenti in Rome 
has given the director, Anto Giulio Bragaglia, a chance to fight the 
full struggle of the experimental theatre against lack of money, 
mistrust of the public and hostility of the critics. Now, having won 
critical approval and a considerable following, the Government is 
giving Bragaglia financial aid. It is worth noting that one of the 
year’s most successful plays is The Hairy Ape. 

Next to the dialect theatre, distinctly Italian, probably the greatest 
Italian tradition is the theatre of the Marionettes. Vittorio Podrecca 
in his Teatro dei Piccoli, has developed a rich modern repertory 
from this material, including The Tempest, Serva Padrona, Fiabe 
del Gozzi and some of the old Rossini operas. Visitors to Italy will 
miss it today, since for nearly two years the Teatro dei Piccoli has 
been touring the world, winning new triumphs for its tiny actors. 
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PEASANT PLAYS IN THE TYROL 


By SHELDON CHENEY 


such a perfect Alpine village that one might profitably travel 

many moons just to see them. But that should be the end of 
the story, or, perhaps, a sort of afterpiece. For I am not setting out to 
write a travel article, but only to tell something about the theatres of 
the Tyrolean peoples, and particularly about their Passion Plays. I 
think it will come as news, indeed, to many American tourists who 
have been through Innsbruck and Munich in recent summers that 
they could in two hours from either city have come to a village where 
the Passion of Jesus was being presented movingly and reverently, or 
to other villages where unique folk-dramas, with traditions centuries- 
old, were being played by the peasants. 

Literally hordes of Americans are planning trips to Europe during 
1930, hoping to find in the performance of the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau that year the culminating experience of their over-seas 
pilgrimage. But it is safe to say that not one in a thousand of these 
prospective pilgrims realizes that every summer witnesses in the 
Tyrol one or more productions of the Passion—less famous and less 
elaborately impressive than the decennial presentation at Oberam- 
mergau, no doubt, but characterized by the same sincerity, the same 
extraordinarily effective acting, the same unfailing reverence. 

I, for one, was unprepared for the prevalence of native dramatic 
expression, for the deep-rooted religious-dramatic spirit, as we dis- 
covered them in a week’s pilgrimage up from Salzburg. Choosing a 
weekend when a Sunday was followed by a Church festival day—for 
the performances are always Sunday-and-holiday events—we were 
able to see the Thiersee Passion Play on the Sunday and attend the 
Andreas Hofer Play at Erl on Assumption Monday. We then elected 
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to spend Tuesday visiting the famous Passion Theatre on Oberam- 
mergau, where, indeed, during the week the Oberammergauers were 
presenting a religious play (not on the Passion stage) by way of train- 
ing up the younger generation for the 1930 occasion. And we ascer- 
tained that by doubling back through Innsbruck we could witness on 
the following Sunday a performance of the Oberinntaler Passion Play 
at Inzing, or a performance of Abald von Sternenberg in the Folk 
Theatre at Kiefersfelden. 

Passion Plays are regularly given at points as far away from the 
Tyrol as Selzach, in Switzerland, and Hoeritz, now in Czechoslo- 
vakia. I have found no list of the Tyrol plays that pretends to com- 
pleteness. The best known productions of recent years, perhaps, have 
been those at Brixlegg in 1913, and at Erl in 1912 and 1922, both 
having achieved the importance of printed texts and descriptive 
pamphlets. But one finds mention of half a dozen more fugitive pres- 
entations. Of the villages mentioned, Brixlegg, Erl, Kiefersfelden 
and Thiersee are all near Kufstein, a favorite resort city, dominated 
by the jagged Kaisergebirge, on the River Inn midway between 
Munich and Innsbruck. Inzing is farther up the river, in the Ober- 
inntaler district above Innsbruck. The villages in the neighborhood 
of Kufstein seem to be especially rich also in folk plays on other than 
religious themes, and the actors who present the Passion one year may 
give a secular play the next; or perhaps once or twice in the ten-year 
interval between the Passion plays they will offer folk dramas. 

These many productions are not in any sense imitations of the more 
famous Oberammergau play. They are firmly rooted in local tra- 
dition, their texts are often based on manuscripts going back a cen- 
tury or more, and the players’ purpose in presentation is likely to be 
wholly devotional or patriotic. Like the dress of the people and the 
architecture of the houses, from Bavarian Oberammergau to the 
smallest Tyrol village, there is, despite a general likeness, a distinct 
local flavor growing out of local tradition. In the Austrian Alps 
particularly the people and the places seem to have been extraordi- 
narily untouched by the “modernism” that has swept over the rest of 
Europe. One sees the automobile overtaking the ox-cart on the 
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Above, the stage for the Passion Play at Oberammergau. Though the auditorium 
is roofed over, the stage, with its unchanging “houses,” is uncovered except for the 
central unit, in which tableaux are acted. Below, a scene from the passion play at 
Thiersee, showing the old-fashioned painted scenery that is used in this indoor theatre. 











The little town of Erl in the Austrian Tyrol produces 
yearly the Andreas Hofer play, glorifying a local hero who 
was shot down by French troops because he defied Napoleon. 
Acted by the peasants, the play has much the same integrity 
that characterizes the performance of the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. At the right, the portrait of Andreas 
Hofer, painted by Defregger, and at the left Simon Huber, 
who plays Hofer in the “Spiele.” 
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country road, but in the fields—almost as if symbolically—the ox is 
still supreme. 

At Thiersee one is set down from the post-autobus at the very 
doors of the Passtonspielhaus. That is a bit of a misfortune, for one 
soon notes that that building and its dependencies form the one com- 
monplace note in the setting. Thiersee itself is, first of all, a lake; 
its shores are gently sloping meadows, with the fresh green varied 
here and there by an uncut field of wild flowers, purplish or gold; 
beyond is the first range of hills, with farm-chalets nestled on the 
lower slopes where the forests have been cut away, and as back-drop 
the jagged higher mountains against the sky. The village proper is 
a half mile away from the play-house, all but hidden in a hollow 
between the hills. 

Seated in the theatre at ten o’clock—the play is announced to last 
from ten to four-thirty, with intermission for lunch—we found that 
Mass was to be celebrated before the performance. On the forestage, 
against the dull blue curtains, an altar had been placed. The em- 
broidered coverings and the silver “properties,” together with the 
rich vestments of priest and altar boy, formed a dramatically color- 
ful spot. The music of the service too, from a hidden orchestra and 
organ, added impressiveness to the occasion. If one had not been 
spiritually prepared for the play by the beauty of the countryside and 
village, this Mass, in which the devout audience, overwhelmingly 
native, took full part, must indeed bring the mind and soul into tune 
with the event to come. The pattern of the production included the 
usual chorus in costume, with a leader who acted as “Expositor,” 
occasional tableaus, and the series of acted incidents portraying the 
Passion proper—the “Suffering” of Jesus. This Thiersee version 
was quite obviously shaped less for theatrical effectiveness than for 
didactic purpose, with every occasion for moral instruction or re- 
ligious lesson emphasized. It was the quality of the acting that, 
most of all, brought conviction and beauty to the production. Abso- 
lute sincerity, a sort of living truth of feeling, was combined with 
perfect outward truth to character. The Christ was Alois Kaindl, 
a carpenter by trade. Remarkably fitted to the part physically, he 
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brought a dignity and restraint to the acting of the difficult role, with- 
out adding that sentimental touch, that over-pathos, which has so 
often weakened the playing of the part. He dominated, while on the 
stage, by sheer “presence.” ‘The acting of the other parts was in 
general distinguished by the same sincerity and simplicity, Satan 
alone suggesting that he might have been coached by a “professional” 
actor. The two important women’s parts, curiously enough, seemed 
less well taken than the men’s, although one sees perfect Mary types 
along the country roads and in the fields. In the crowd scenes the 
old women were wonderfully fine, matched only by the old men, who 
seemed lifted bodily from some Biblical locality and time. In regard 
to the mise-en-scéne, one may well feel that the Oberammergau 
players have been exceedingly wise to hold to their outdoor stage. 
There are effects and incidents that seem too large for roofed space 
and artificial lights. If one were pressed for a chief criticism of the 
Thiersee production, it would be that these peasant-actors have 
listened to bad advice about the backgrounds for their playing. 

A visit to the Andreas Hofer Spiele at Erl (presented by the 
peasants in the Passionspielhaus where the Passion was offered in 
1922 and will again be seen in 1932) is an interesting parallel and 
afterpiece to the Thiersee Passion production. After seeing only 
the Passion Play, one might be tempted to believe that it is religious 
faith alone, “living of the part,” that enables so many of the players 
to give flawless performances. But here is a secular play acted by 
villagers and peasant-farmers as convincingly as the Passion that they 
present in other years. The story is built around the Tyrolean na- 
tional hero, Andreas Hofer, who a century ago refused to accept the 
Austrian Court’s proclamation of a general surrender to Napoleon, 
held out with his band of mountaineers, administered decisive defeats 
to the combined Bavarian-French troops, actually ruled the Tyrol 
briefly in the name of the Austrian Emperor, was betrayed by the 
Court at Vienna and by a neighbor at home, and was executed by the 
French. The play is vividly set forth in twelve short acts, on a stage 
that is partially architectural but with a curtained proscenium-frame 
inner stage, where portions of the setting are changed with simple 
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perspectiveless indications of scene. The music, now an organ, then 
orchestra, then an obviously home-trained choir, seemed likewise in 
the mood, in the spirit. 

But again it is the acting at which the traveller from New York 
or London or Paris wonders most. And again the chief rdle seems 
superbly played. One Simon Huber, “small-farmer,” takes the Hofer 
part, with such natural dignity, force and understanding as are proper 
in a national hero. He is a man of unusual size, fine in physique, 
commanding attention whenever he is on the stage. It is his play or 
no play at all, and adequately he meets the challenge, whether as 
leader of his mountaineer band, as General shaken by the treacherous 
decision conveyed to him from Vienna, or as man going out to execu- 
tion at the hands of a firing-squad. Nor do his fellow players let him 
down at any point—they seem born actors. On other than play days, 
two-thirds of them are peasant-farmers, the others village store- 
keepers, carpenters, wood workers and the like. A century after 
Hofer’s execution they are just such folks as were Hofer’s followers 
—and not a bit self-consciously they act their own kind on the stage. 

Skillfully they pick up the spectator’s attention in a scene in an inn 
yard; without effort, without melodrama, and apparently without 
violating history, they hold it through the going of the mountaineers 
to war, the disappointments, the intrigue and the betrayal. Then per- 
haps the most moving scene of all comes when the captive Hofer and 
his family are led by soldiers through their native village on the road 
to Mantua; and so to the off-stage shooting of the hero. Women and 
children do their bits—the women appearing as real and as convinc- 
ing as the men here—but it is chiefly a man’s play. And again the 
types seem a marvel and a despair to one who has helped cast “pro- 
fessional” productions. 

There is drama in the existence of such simple life in the very 
midst of seething Europe; there is drama in the thought of these 
contented pious people having been drawn away to scientific war by 
far-away governments, and possibly destined to be so drawn away 
again. But perhaps that, like the beauties of the countryside, should 
be quite another story. 
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NEAR THE CAFE DE LA PAIX 
The Museum of the Paris Opera 


By DOROTHY HIRSHFIELD 


CROSS from the Café de la Paix, a gate set into an iron 
grille leads by a round and mounting walk to a most impres- 
sive entrance. When Charles Garnier drew plans for the 

Paris Opera House in 1862, this was the entrance reserved for Napo- 
leon III, to his box and reception rooms; by the time the building 
was finished, thirteen years later, a president instead of an emperor 
sat in the state box, and the reception rooms were given over to the 
opera library and a museum collection begun only shortly before. 
Few strangers, however instructed they may be on the subject of Paris 
museums, know this one, which, although it is small and compara- 
tively new, holds intense interest for any lover of the theatre. Here, 
in particular, is the genealogy of the dramma per musica complete 
since it came out of Italy for Cardinal Mazarin, to become in time as 
French as its older sister, the comedy. In these silent rooms overlook- 
ing the noisiest section of Paris, in a setting of marbles and red vel- 
vets, old armour and gilt and crystal chandeliers, three centuries live 
and all their generations revive through the medium of serious and 
frivolous big and little things—in richly solemn rows of the eighty 
thousand volumes of the library, dating from sixteenth century tomes 
down to modern works on all phases of the stage, music and the dance; 
in such inconsequential items as Rossini’s embroidered suspenders or 
Cherubini’s playing cards. Here, more than in any other place, you 
will be impressed by the realization that the great French theatres 
trace their history with the pride of a noble family for its ancestors 
and traditions; that the story of opera in France is as romantic as that 
of the founding of any illustrious house. 

Its first really significant name becomes French by the twist of 
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Marie Roze, a favorite with Eugénie and 
Louis Napoleon as well as with opera-goers 
of the Second Empire—one of the many 
portraits of singers, composers and directors 
in the Opera Museum in Paris. 
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The glorious tinsel of Grand Opera, preserved on 
a diminutive scale. The costume—and the poses 
—of (left) Mademoiselle Sainval (1744) as Ze- 
nobia in Rhadamantes and Zenobia; and (right) 
Monsieur Jelrotte (1770) in the title role of Lulli’s 
Theseus, preserved for all time in the Opera Mu- 
seum in Paris. 
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ani into y, and the consequent transformation of one Messer Giovanni 
Battista Lulli of Florence into Monsieur Jean Baptiste Lully of 
Paris, to whom Louis XIV gives letters patent for Une Académie 
Royale de Musique in 1672. At the moment, all the world is crowd- 
ing to see the opera Pomone and its breath-taking ballets—twelve 
dancers falling from the sky through sheets of flame in the first act 
and eighteen being restored to the heavens upon clouds in the last one. 
Lully felt that Pomone was too popular for the good of the new 
academy, and so well convinced the king of the same fact that pres- 
ently Pomone was closed by royal commands, and Paris went without 
opera until the new master could piece something together. This he 
did in haste and indifferently, stringing his music through a number 
of scenes from Moliére ballets and pastorals already given at court. 
The combination, Les Fétes de Amour et de Bacchus, entertained 
mildly until the following year, when Cadmus et Hermione was 
finished. Philippe Quinault, of sentimental if somewhat soft literary 
memory, had written the libretto; it was a tragedy, and entirely to the 
taste of Corneille’s and Racine’s century; the music enchanted the 
court. The morning after the premiére, Louis XIV authorized Lully 
to use the hall in the Palais Royal where Moliére had played until 
the night of his ironic death, only two months before. A cardboard 
model of this hall stands in the long gallery of the museum, loges 
lining the sides of its high, narrow stage and never a seat in all the 
deep-set parterre. 

The first theatre of the Palais annie was a fire a hundred 
years later to dislodge the company of the Royal Academy of Music 
and it was some time before a second hall could be built in the same 
Palais Royal—is one of several models of theatres, all as easily magni- 
fied through imagination as those shining landscapes one sees through 
the hole of a frosted Easter egg: for instance, the hall where the 
Comédie-Francaise first played after it had been formed by the merg- 
ing of Moliére’s troupe with the Théatre Marais; the hall of the 
Italian Comedy in the Hétel de Bourgogne—perhaps Rostand came 
to observe this latter maquette before he wrote out his minute and 
delightful directions for the sets in the first act of Cyrano. 
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The dark passage which precedes the main gallery of the museum 
suggests a peep show at some French village fair with its dozen bril- 
liantly lighted maquettes behind glass walls. Here behind the glass 
are models of opera décors chosen from the five hundred sets in the 
archives, and changed from time to time; grandiose even in minia- 
ture, architectural, detailed in the true and ancient classic tradition: 
the hall of Hamlet’s palace arching away under vast pillars; the 
Court of the Reservoir in the Alhambra for Le Cid, scenes from 
Don Juan, Francesca da Rimini, Salammbo, La Juive. 

Back in the long gallery one finds characters with which to people 
these settings: wax figures in costumes of the 17th and 18th centuries— 
Scaramouche, a great prince, Madame Folly looking matronly in a 
full red skirt and prim muff; Fire, as red and gold as an autumn leaf, 
Gaming, in a checkerboard bib, Soothsayers, Tritons—all seeming to 
wait, impish and impatient, for the call to come back again to their 
dear foolery and to the ballet. Here too are figures of famous actors 
and singers of the same epochs: unforgettable is Lekain as he 
delighted Voltaire and all of Paris in the Orpheline de la Chine, but 
failing, it must be noted, to look at all oriental in a blue and yellow 
striped toga, gold helmet and dripping plume. 

Characters in Sévres bisque from the Femmes Savantes recall those 
supple and gracious figures whom Boucher has put into his illustra- 
tions of Moli¢ére—a rare Boucher indeed, and different from the 
insipid maker of cupids and heavenly blues. The museum has a num- 
ber of his pen and ink drawings which are truly admirable. It also 
exhibits permanently many other sketches of artistic, as well as his- 
torical, value: two designs for costumes of the Carrousel féte given 
at the Tuileries in 1662. Paris has not forgotten that tournament in 
which Louis XIV commanded the quadrille of Romans, and his great 
lords rode at the head of Indians, savages, Persians, and Turks. Here 
too is Chauveau’s design for a ballet in the Versailles féte of 1664— 
the four seasons riding forth from a background of round hills, wav- 
ing trees and naively curving men-at-arms; Spring on a wiry Span- 
ish horse, Summer astride an elephant which hooks its trunk as 
fiercely as a toy come to life, Autumn with a mincing-gaited camel 
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and Winter on a bear—a fat, coy bear. Sultanas and Turks in faded 
watercolors look as idyllic as shepherdesses and swains ; shepherdesses 
are as gracious as the great ladies who played at them in palace fétes. 
The authors and composers who wait about in portrait and bust seem 
animate; perhaps they exchange ideas here in their own salon— 
Racine and Rossini, Diderot and Wagner, Corneille, Rameau, La- 
fontaine, Massenet and a score of others. A faint haze of sentimen- 
tality adds charm to these marble busts of singers and ballet dancers 
—heads that are so young and spirituelle and fine: /a Guimard, whose 
caprices were as famous as her dancing—she was in the ballet of the 
first opera given in honor of Marie Antoinette; Fanny Elssler, her 
tiny slippers and the ashes of a bouquet she once carried—she is 
lovely enough to make a fairy tale out of the vague legend of her 
romance with Napoleon’s son, the King of Rome. 

“Was Donizetti a dandy?” one asks, looking at his pale satin card 
case, wreathed in embroidered flowers and marked in blue with a gar- 
landed C. D.? And Rossini’s cup which some admiring lady gave to 
him, and from which we are assured he drank every morning; it is 
one of those vast European breakfast mugs, with the names of all his 
operas written on the leaves of laurel that run in pale green and gold 
sprays over the porcelain. —The museum has many souvenirs of Ros- 
sini, but none so interesting as this cup and the manuscript of a voice 
exercise which he made up for the singer Marie Battu, and dedicated 
in this fashion: “A little gargle for my young friend and valiant 
interpreter, Marie Battu, when she gets up in the morning.—Rossini, 
Passy, September 15, 1867.” 

Behind the glass of museum cases, significant old play bills take on 
the permanence of inscriptions on tombs and church walls. For in- 
stance, on Thursday, March 12, 1789, the Royal Academy of Music 
presented Gluck’s Iphigenie en Tauride, followed by the Devin du 
Village. What suppositions persist about this announcement! At the 
very time when elections were under way for the States General, in 
the disturbed days which were to seem later the lull before the storm 
of revolution, Marie Antoinette may still have had a humor for the 
theatre. Did she come to this very performance of March 12th, with 
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the Count of Artois, her brother-in-law, who shared her love of the 
stage? It is not improbable, for Monsieur Goulouque—as his name 
was often spelled in Paris—had been her music master in Vienna and 
had found her an indifferent music pupil but a warm-hearted patron. 
As the dauphine, she brought him to Paris, sympathized with him 
against jealous contemporaries and stupid performers, straightened 
out knots of court etiquette, and lent her charm and popularity to his 
prestige. As to Rousseau’s opera, the Devin du Village, who can ever 
read and forget the passage in his Confessions which describes its 
first performance in the Chateau of Fontainebleau in 1752? He 
tells how he went on the evening of the premiére to the box reserved 
for him, wearing every day clothes; “that is, dressed simply and negli- 
gently, but not dirty or untidy.” He did not shave his beard because 
“nature gives it to us, and sometimes, if fashion and the period de- 
cree, it is an ornament.” He continues: “The piece was very badly 
played as to actors, but well sung and executed as to music. From 
the first scene, which is naive and touching, I heard a murmur of 
surprise and emotion rise from the boxes, a thing unheard of until 
now in this type of piece. The growing excitement spread through 
the entire assembly. There is no clapping in the presence of the king, 
and that permitted everything to be heard: play and author gained 
thereby. I heard around me the whispering of women who seemed 
as beautiful as angels, and who said softly to each other: “This is 
charming, that is ravishing; not one note which does not come from 
the heart.’ The pleasure of giving emotion to so many lovely beings 
moved me to tears. I have seen plays excite livelier transports of 
admiration, but never did an absorption as complete, sweet and touch- 
ing reign through a whole performance, and, above all, at a court 
upon an opening afternoon. Those who saw this one must remember 
it, for the effect was unique.” Jean Jacques was to be presented to 
Louis XV on the following day, but he took stage-fright and ran 
away without any by-your-leave, and so lost a pension, for the king 
was never done humming the airs from the Devin du Village in the 


falsest voice in all the kingdom. 
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THE DANCE IN EUROPE 


By MARIA THERESA 


called “la Ronce”—the night of the Mardi Gras—the last day 

of the Carnival. A strong, warm wind, announcing the com- 
ing of spring, raced across the fields. On top of a pole, surrounded 
by a great bonfire, there hung a mannequin, symbol of the joyous 
spirit which for three days had reigned with saturnalian freedom 
over the village, closing the drama of the winter. Already the grain 
was in the ground awaiting the fecundity of nature, which would 
be féted a few weeks later with the Easter dances. 

Despite the stormy darkness the villagers were not to be cheated 
out of their nocturnal dance. As the fire began to stretch its long 
fingers higher and higher to catch the mannequin, peasants arrived 
on the scene from every direction—men, women, children. The 
younger people—boys and girls dressed alike in long white trousers 
and white blouses, with white kerchiefs knotted over their heads, 
like the delightful village dancers of Watteau and Fragonard— 
formed a chain, hand in hand, and swiftly serpentining around the 
fire, developed eight circles at once, of which the fire was the cen- 
ter and the ninth. Skipping and dancing with increasing hilarity 
and elasticity to the accompaniment of a happy old tune like a gigue, 
played by the village musicians, they turned and turned with ever 
greater gaiety and abandon. Suddenly the music fell into a funeral 
march, indicating the approaching end of the symbol, which the fire 
had begun to consume. With naive mocking sadness the dancers il- 
lustrated the expected tragedy, the collapse of the nature year, 
grown old. Then wilder and more joyously they danced around 
and around the fire, disappearing in the smoke on one side, to 
emerge again, beautiful and radiant in the red glow of the flames 
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which were slowly devouring their prey. Large drops began to 
fall, turning into a torrential warm spring rain. Peasants, children, 
dancers, women, girls, boys, scampered for shelter. Gradually the 
storm died out, the flames subsided and silence descended on the 
village. Only a column of smoke still rose slowly into the dark night. 

This was one chapter of the yearly dance-drama which is played 
in a hundred different forms in villages all over Europe. Another 
chapter was due with the spring festival at Easter time. Still an- 
other would follow in midsummer on St. John’s day, when the boys 
and girls leap across the flames, and in the fall there would be the 
dances of St. Martin, commemorating the harvesting of the grapes 
with dances of the wine growers. Finally would come the Christmas 
dances, commemorated with carols and processions, at the hour 
when nature reaches her deepest sleep in preparation for the new 
year, with renewed Carnival and Mardi Gras. 

So the drama of nature, the periodical rise and ebb of life ex- 
pressed in terms of the seasons, is enacted in dance-dramas, always 
with some added racial, community and individual dance-forms. 
All over the world life is a daily drama for the man of the earth, 
proceeding irresistibly forward from birth to adolescence through 
the variations of the love play—/e joli jeu de l’amour—to marriage 
and renewal and death. War, defeat, victory, revolutions, enlarge 
the drama from time to time to heroic proportions, and war-dramas 
like the Polanaise and Carmagnole are born. But all of these are 
only acts woven into the yearly drama of the earth and of nature. 

These rituals of a long forgotten nature cult persist through the 
change of religious and philosophic systems, and have been adopted 
by the church as a safety valve for forces which might easily be- 
come destructive to the community. So century after century has 
gone by and millions of simple peasants in Europe and Asia are 
still enacting in dance and song the humble and heroic drama of 
their lives. Each century has added a few songs and dances, and 
the vast accumulation which has reached us testifies to the inven- 
tiveness of the folk-soul. The greatest composers of the last cen- 
turies have based their finest and most permanent works on this 
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material of folk-song and dance—men like Moussorgsky, Stravin- 
sky, De Falla, the leaders of the new Italian and Hungarian 
schools, indicating that the folk-movement is gaining rather than 
losing in force. There is, on the other hand, an individualistic 
school running parallel with this folk-movement, which is lead- 
ing its followers to fatal pessimism and mechanization. 

The more sophisticated intelligentsia all over the world seem to 
have turned suddenly and at the same time to the analysis of the 
dance from a purely mechanistic angle. They have made a more 
or less complete historical and geographic review of dance-forms 
and steps and have classified the movements of the body, without 
taking into account the psychological impulses which called them 
forth and which are continually creating new ones. On the basis 
of this classification, new dance combinations were evolved, illus- 
trating unusual or abnormal stories and states of mind. Once this 
mechanistic type of dance-science got under way, a host of theories 
appeared, and a new “art movement” was well launched. A whole 
new library of books on dance theory sprang up, all studiously 
avoiding reference to music as a dramatic vehicle for the dance and 
using pleasant narcotic words like “rhythm” and “plasticity” in- 
stead. Of the theoretical writers in this field the best known is Ru- 
dolph von Laban, who wishes to infuse into the dance an esoteric 
mysticism through a mechanistic system. He has devised signs for 
each motion of the body, a kind of short-hand alphabet of the 
dance. These signs, which he calls “ free characters,” are grouped in 
rows like scales, and dances are composed like musical compositions 
—without music, of course, as music is considered unessential to 
the NEw DANCE. Isadora Duncan experimented with this same 
idea twenty years ago and gave it up because she found that, with- 
out music as a basis, the dance was deprived of its spontaneous im- 
pulse. Laban, in the application of his system, uses a machine called 
a “space crystal”—a cage made of wire in the form of a polyhedron, 
in which the pupil is enclosed, to enter into affinity with space, and 
so to be galvanized into contact with the fourth dimension! How 
this system of autohypnosis works out in reality, I had the oppor- 
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tunity of observing last winter, in Cologne, when one of Laban’s 
foremost pupils gave this demonstration of her art: 

The municipal theatre is crowded to capacity with an eager pub- 
lic. Slowly the curtain rises and on the stage appears a gentleman 
with horn-rimmed spectacles standing before a desk. With a monot- 
onous voice, he reads about Godfried Keller’s “Dance Legend”. 
Carefully he enunciates every syllable, like a school teacher deter- 
mined to convince his pupils. His left hand follows every sentence 
with a doctrinaire gesture, never varying in its insistence. He tells 
the public that a new dance has come—a great movement—which 
has liberated the dance from its former shackles, especially from 
music. That it is now self sufficient and without emotions—an ab- 
solute in itself—a splendid instrument for the dancer’s own genius. 
Monotonous, his voice continues for thirty-five minutes and grad- 
ually the audience glides from numbness into narcosis. Finally he 
stops. The curtain descends. No applause. After a few minutes 
the curtain rises again. A medium sized woman appears, with a 
muscular body like a man’s, in a colorful dress with oriental trou- 
sers. Much to my surprise music is heard from behind the scenes— 
but music without significance. The dancer stands quietly for a 
moment. Suddenly she lifts her right foot like a Japanese wrestler, 
smashes it on the floor, follows this with the left foot, then throws 
herself forward with a powerful leap, making an enormous curve 
with her left arm, like the wheel of a machine. With a defiant jerk 
of the head she comes to a stop at the other side of the stage in a 
well balanced pose, body, arms and legs in perfect rigidity. Her 
face is as expressionless as a mask. Her fear-provoking poses after 
the manner of the Japanese are calculated to show a well composed 
silhouette to the audience. The preoccupation with the audience 
is all-powerful. Other step-combinations are developed, and finally 
the dance ends in a terrifying posture. The curtain falls amid a 
stunned silence. There is no applause. 

A tom-tom is heard behind the slowly rising curtain. The 
dancer crouches on the floor, pantomiming an African witch doc- 
tor. Her gestures suggest a witch-craft ceremony—with contracted 
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mask and contortioned body, indicating the terror produced by the 
magic of the jungle. Her arms move with the angularity of tree- 
branches. Her suggestive faculties are at their best here. The 
audience is manifestly under her spell whenever she can express 
fear, terror, rigidity and their opposites, provocation, sudden dar- 
ing and psychical tension. Then she essays a Spanish dance, but is 
more at a loss. She knows all the gestures of the Spanish dancers, 
but the spirit—the capricious, subtle, nervous, enticing playfulness 
of flight and surrender which is so characteristic of Spain—is absent. 
The gestures do not fuse with the music, because the very idea of 
the music is not grasped, although the tide has turned and musical 
support is not refused. For two more hours pantomimes are dem- 
onstrated. The audience remains silent, no comments are heard. 
Nobody dares to express dissent, fearing to be accused of not 
being modern. Alas! What cannot one conjure with the word 
“modernity.” 

Seen from afar the movement to mechanize the dance appears 
like a disease, whose virulence will probably be its cure. Like ex- 
pressionism, it is the product of the industrial psychosis and post- 
war neurasthenia, which have produced such restlessness throughout 
the world, especially in Germany, where prolonged suffering made 
emotional stimulants imperative and found them in pleasures of a 
special kind. Highly nervous people are especially subject to mech- 
anistic influences, and in those who are addicted to a mechanistic 
mentality a curious psychical regression takes place. Their phan- 
tasy transforms itself. Fear, terror, apprehension of the machine 
are akin to the fear of isolation in the primeval jungle, from which, 
thousands of years ago, men liberated themselves through com- 
munity life and folk-art. 

It is a curious manifestation of this mechanistic phenomenon that 
the highly individualized intelligentsia of our great centres should 
look back to the art and dances of the African jungles for the re- 
newal of their ebbing creative forces. The Charleston and Black- 
Bottom, after a vogue in America, are the fashion of the day in 
Berlin and Paris, and are danced everywhere. At soirees, public 
halls and restaurants the dancing pairs, tightly clasped, are kicking 
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up a not very wicked heel with the monotony of mannequins. With- 
out the power of the Negro to transform his gyrations into violently 
contrasting rhythms, the intellectual primitive works himself 
through jazz and the Charleston into the intensity of a cold heat, 
with the regularity of a machine. How long and how far this mech- 
anization will go is difficult to say. Like all artificial movements it 
must run its course. : 

And there are signs already that the course is nearly run. When 
I was in Budapest I noticed a renewed interest in folk music—a 
reaction from the jazz which had for a time dominated the tradi- 
tional Gypsy melodies. Before an audience of five thousand, in- 
cluding the Regent and all the political personages of Hungary, I 
heard fifty of the finest Gypsy singers and players performing old 
folk songs. It was one of the most amazing concerts I ever at- 
tended. The musicians themselves were carried away by the dra- 
matic power of the music and they electrified the public to a fervor 
of joy, passion, humor and sadness almost unknown outside of 
Russia. 

Prince Carnival returned last spring to Cologne for the first time 
since the war, féted with song, dance and general gaiety. I have 
seen signs of the same reawakening in Italy, France and England. 
In America, too, folk songs and dances are gradually being intro- 
duced into the schools and into community life. In Canada a great 
festival of folk music took place recently with astonishing success. 

The great mass of normal people have a keen desire to express 
themselves through dance and music. But they are not interested 
in the mechanics of music and the dance. They invent freely and 
recognize spontaneity and free invention with enthusiasm whenever 
they see it. In the large cities whose spirit is far from nature and 
the folk, a new step or a new mechanistic theory may interest them 
for a little while, but it has no relation to their life, and their in- 
terest in it is sure to flag. Only the art which comes from the soil 
persists through the centuries. 
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The open-air theatre at Vanadis- 
tunden in Stockholm, where inter- 
esting performances can be seen in 
the summer months, when the reg- 
ular theatres are closed. 
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The Elizabethan Stage of the Maddermarket Theatre. (From Sheldon Cheney's Stage 
Decoration. The John Day Company). 


| THE MADDERMARKET THEATRE 


; N an old programme of the Maddermarket Theatre is the statement that the 
: theatre ‘is run in the spirit of adventure to present the great plays of the world, 
and all the Norwich Players ask is that their audiences shall be equally adventurous 
and buy tickets for other authors besides Shakespeare, Sheridan or Shaw.” Behind 
that appeal lie two proud facts. Here is a theatre whose company has the freedom, 
the experience and the desire to perform any play that it considers good, irrespective 
of age, type or nationality, and a theatre that has educated its audiences to the three 
S’es. That appeal was well answered and the Maddermarket can still boast it is 
| one of those rare theatres that is entirely self-supporting. When making any survey 
of the work of the Norwich Players their steady growth is at once most impressive 
| and encouraging. ‘Their success has been achieved by hard work and above all by 
having, as producer, Nugent Monck, who always manages to remain an artist, even 
though he keeps vigorously within his financial limits. If the Norwich Players had 
any rules their first might well be “let us consider the audience.” ‘The Madder- 
market is well lit and heated and performances begin punctually. Once, indeed, 
through a faulty watch, Nugent Monck started four minutes late, and the next day 
many people stopped him to tell him so. So slight a delay would not, I think, cause 
comment in many theatres. At the Maddermarket, also, as happens rarely, the audi- 
ence is as much part of the theatre as the actors and is kept closely in touch with the 
ideals and principles of the producer. This recognition of the audience as an impor- 
tant part of the theatre involves that education of the audience which Rupert Brooke 
foresaw as necessary for a flourishing “theatre of the imagination.” A lady from 


























Setting for Romeo and Juliet by Andrew Stephenson (From Stage Decoration). 


Australia came to a Maddermarket performance and said to the producer afterwards, 
“You have trained your actors, but, my God, how you have trained your audience!” 
The training has been very unobtrusive but it has gone on. 

The altered attitude to Shakespeare is an excellent example of this training. ‘There 
are perhaps some dozen plays, usually set for school examinations and played by 
touring companies, which are popular. Crowds will go to see Twelfth Night or 
The Merry Wives of Windsor but comparatively few will go to 4 Winter's Tale or 
Henry IV. In the early seasons of the Maddermarket the audience showed the same 
general prejudice and the lesser known plays were poorly received. Now any mature 
play of Shakespeare’s is sure of a full house. King Lear last season was financially 
the greatest Maddermarket success (the theatre can take only £200 a week, but by 
selling standing room Lear took £211), and the programme for this season contains 
two less known plays, Troilus and Cressida and Coriolanus. Another example is 
the growing popularity of Tchekov. In 1925 the Players produced The Cherry 
Orchard, and, contrary to expectations, for —Tchekov had never been played and 
scarcely heard of in Norwich, it proved popular. The Three Sisters last season was 
an even greater success. The Sea-Gull is included in the present programme. 

The Maddermarket is entirely dependent on its gate receipts, and as the theatre 
grows many people become anxious about the funds. They wonder where the money 
goes; does the producer take it all or do the Players share it out? The Players are 
strictly amateurs and only the producer takes a small salary. What happens to the 
rest? First and never trivial, there are the running expenses of the theatre. Then 
as the receipts grow the designer can spend more on his settings. What profit there 
is is put back into the theatre. Since the opening of the theatre all the lighting has 
been altered and fresh improvements are proposed, the house-gallery has been re- 















































raked, additions are constantly being made to the stage, and last season a complete 
new wing containing dressing rooms and storerooms was added. 

In the actual productions at the Maddermarket there has been a marked change 
since the first season of 1921-22. Familiarity, experience, and more funds have com- 
bined to give a greater freedom. But there are some people who do not consider this 
an advance. In a recent correspondence a critic spoke of the old Musick Room days 
(the Musick Room was the previous theatre of the Players), “when the faith was 
pure.” Now, the Musick Room was the smallest licensed theatre in Europe; it held 
exactly ninety-nine people, and its stage was so small that productions were inevitably 
highly conventionalized. ‘They were very beautiful and they were remarkably like 
Primitives. I do not doubt that there were many eminent Venetians who shook their 
heads before the canvases of Tintoretto and sighed for the days of Bellini, “when 
the faith was pure.”’ 

The development in scenic art which has taken place at the theatre is in large 
measure responsible for the greater freedom of production. It is difficult to say who 
is responsible for the designs, since they are all supervised and often suggested by 
Nugent Monck, but the finished designs and their execution are usually the work 
of Owen P. Smyth, sometimes of myself, and occasionally, as for instance, The 
Chinese Lantern, of the producer himself. 

In the development of the settings the most important production was, perhaps, 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, when Owen P. Smyth built formal flights of blue 
steps zigzagging up to the gallery. On these steps were pillars, festooned in the 
Court scenes, but conventionally disguised as trees in the Woodland scenes. In 
Hamlet he again connected the gallery with the stage by steps and a plain arrange- 
ment of cubic masses. ‘The result was solid, decorative and pleasing in its simple 
shapes. Othello, on the other hand, was played in the plain Elizabethan manner 
and was just as effective. For other productions, Marriage a la Mode and The Man 
with a Load of Mischief, Mr. Smyth designed a beautiful staircase that swept up 
one side of the stage and on to the gallery. 

The actors at the Maddermarket are amateurs living in the city, and consequently 
are constantly coming and going as their business moves them from place to place. 
There are periods when all the good actors seem to have left, yet a few seasons later 
the company will appear to be at the height of its acting strength. One result of this 
fluctuation is freshness and another is Nugent Monck’s emphasis on the pictorial effect. 
He may not be able always to get the acting he desires but the grouping and lighting 
can be excellent even if the acting is bad. But the average acting is good and always 
there is the astonishing spirit which has enabled the Norwich Players to grow from a 
small company of six people performing mystery plays in Nugent Monck’s drawing 
room to a double company of about forty active members playing at the Maddermarket 
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THE AUDIENCE ON THE ROAD 
A Calendar for the Summer’s Theatre Abroad 


N American traveler to a foreign land who goes, not merely to rest 
his nerves after a tense big-city winter, nor to shop, nor to study 
the past of the world in museums and churches and palaces, but to 

learn something of the world’s life today, can find it more clearly reflected 
through the theatre, dramatic and folk festivals than in any other place. 
Can find it, that is, if he knows how and where to look for it. But as many 
a searcher will tell you, the right day for the festival, the right production 
at the right theatre, seems always to be the day before he comes, the day 
he leaves. This calendar is merely a scenario of what it should be, of what 
an American traveler abroad may look for between April 15th and Novem- 
ber 15th, 1928—tthe theatres, the people and the events that seem from 
memory and from a distance most worth while. Camille Poupeye, 
ohan de Meester, Dr. Joseph Gregor, Sheldon Cheney, J. J. Hayes, 
aria Theresa Scalero and many other kind friends here and abroad have 
helped to supply the material for this first catalogue, but the completion 
and the verification of facts and dates and comparative values seem impos- 
sible this year. Next year’s list should be as right as this is alluring, if 
imperfect.—Editor’s Note. 





AZORES 


June 29. Gala Festival of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. 
AUSTRIA 


General. (Vienna) Richard Teschner’s 
marionettes; Hofburg Theatre (famous 
national theatre of Austria); Academy 
Theatre (Hofburg’s overflow theatre for 
smaller productions); the Redoutensaal 
(the glorious baroque ball-room of Maria 
Theresa, now used by the opera) ; Vienna 
Opera House; Theater in der Josefstadt 
(Reinhardt’s remodelling of an old thea- 
tre); the court theatre at Schénbrunn; 
productions by Alfred Roller (dean of 
Austrian scenic artists) and Oskar Strnad 
(architect); National Bibliothek (ex- 


traordinary collection of theatre prints. 
Albertina Print Gallery for unparalleled 
collections of Callot and the Bibienas, 
etc.) ; a production of the best current 
Viennese operetta (a form from which so 
many of our musical romances have been 
borrowed ). 

June 7. Corpus Christi Carnival Pro- 
cession on the Hallstatt and Traun lake. 

June 28 (Vienna). Eve of St. Peter, 
famous pilgrimage to Mariazell. 

July 19 (Vienna). Deutsches Sanger- 
bund fest begins, lasts five days. 

July 22 (Vienna). Festival procession 
in honor of the Schubert centennial, with 
125,000 singers. 


July 27, 28, 29, 31 (Salzburg). Ev- 
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eryman under the direction of Max Rein- 
hardt. In the Cathedral Square at 5 p. m. 

August 3, 5, 12, 15, 19, 23, 29 (Salz- 
burg). Everyman, in the Cathedral 
Square (Domplatz) at 5 p. m. 

August 8,9, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 21, 25, 
27 (Salzburg). Die Rauber (The Rob- 
bers) by Schiller, Festival-House at 7 p.m. 

August 18, 22, 26, 30 (Salzburg). The 
Magic Flute, by Mozart, in the Festival- 
House at 7 p. m. 

August 19, 23, 26, 29 (Salzburg). 
Four orchestral concerts in the Mo- 
zarteum. 

August 20, 24,28 (Salzburg). Fidelio, 
by Beethoven, Festival-House at 7 p. m. 


BELGIUM 


General (Brussels). The Flemish Folk 
Theatre (Vlaamsche Volkstooneel) whose 
home is at Brussels, will divide the sum- 
mer between Antwerp, Bruges, country 
fairs and pilgrimages, reviving from its 
repertory Reinaert de Vos, Marieken van 
Nymeghen, Tijl, Don Quichote. In Au- 
gust it will perform at the Stadswaag- 
place in Antwerp Les Sept Joies de Notre 
Dame, a mystery play first given in 1448 
in the market place at Brussels and now 
“adapted to our epoch.” ‘Théatre des Ma- 
rionettes Albert Lepage (Les Marionettes 
Modernes) will play during June, July 
and August. In their repertory are 
L’Apaisement de l’Eclipse, Les Amants a 
la Foire, L’Homme et la Vie, Marouf 
chez les Quarante Voleurs, Boum-la, 
Boum-la-la!, Ernestine and Oberon. (Lat- 
er particulars from M. Lepage, 208 rue 
Marie Christine.) Watch for the opening 
of Le Petit Théatre, under the direction of 
Madeleine Renaud, formerly of the Vieux 
Colombier. (For particulars address 7 
rue du Tilleul, Genval-Belgique.) At 
the Brussels Opera House, Jean Cocteau’s 
rejuvenation of Antigone (“Antigone and 
the Greek tragedies seen from an air- 
plane,” as Cocteau characterizes his at- 
tempt) with music by Honegger, and Coc- 
teau’s Le Pauvre Matelot, with music by 


Darius Milhaud. ‘The tripartite stage of 
the Théatre du Marais would be interest- 
ing to see even if the theatre itself should 
happen to be closed. (Antwerp) “Poesje” 
or “Poesjenellen-kelder,”” Marionette The- 
atre where historical dramas are given. 
(Address Vlaamsche Touristenbond, Paar- 
denmarkt 36, for further information.) 
(Malines). The famous carillon played 
every Monday beginning in May. 

July 3 (Malines). Festival of St. 
Rombauld. 

July 3 (Ostend). Annual Procession 
and Blessing of the Sea. 

July 11 (Bruges). The Flemish Folk 
Theatre will give Jacob van Artevelde at 
the Court of the Belfry. 

July 16 (Ghent). 
Week. 

August 15 (Ghent). 
Petit Béguinage. 

September 23 (Brussels). Ceremony of 
the Martyr’s Monument. 

October 1 (Ghent). St. Bavon’s Day. 


Municipal Féte 


Procession of the 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


General (Prague). The National The- 
atre, where the work of K. H. Hilar, one 
of the most arresting of European direc- 
tors, is to be seen (his vivid productions 
of the classics, and such native Czech 
dramatists as the Capeks, etc.) ; and the 
Municipal Theatre for the quieter but 
very beautiful work of Jaroslav Kvapil. 
Of the German theatres in Prague, the 
Deutsches Theater and the Kleine Biihne 
are the most interesting. Czechoslovakia 
excels in marionette performances, espe- 
cially of folk plays. (Hoeritz). Passion 
Play Theatre. 

July 6. John Hus Day. 

August 26 (Bratislava). Danube Fair. 

September 28 (Prague). Festival of St. 
Wencenlaus and Independence Day. 


DENMARK 


General (Copenhagen). The Royal 
Theatre, directed by Johannes Poulsson, 
a theatre with a long history and con- 
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servative tradition, but noted for its fine 
acting, and creative enough to invite Gor- 
don Craig to produce The Pretenders a 
year ago; also the Royal Ballet with in- 
teresting pantomime performances acted 
by this company; the Dagmar Theatre 
producing only imported plays in trans- 
lation, contrasted with the Folke Theater, 
producing only native and, especially, folk 
plays. The Summer Theatre at Dyre- 
haven, just outside of Copenhagen, an 
outdoor theatre, gathers the artists from 
all of these playhouses for special summer 
performances. Another summer theatre, 
or rather entertainment place, is Tivoli, 
with an amusing pantomime theatre 
among its diversions. Announcements of 
performances by Frederick Jensen should 
also be watched for. 

May 1 (Elsinore). Spring Festival at 
Mareinlyst on the Sound. 

May 1 (Tisvilde). Spring Festival on 
the Kattegat. 

June 15 (Copenhagen). 
Day, medieval processions. 

June 21. St. John’s Festival at Dyre- 
havsbakken and all over Denmark. 

September 1 (Copenhagen). Royal 
Opera Season begins in National Theatre. 


FRANCE 


General (Paris). Performances at the 
four National theatres, Comédie-Fran- 
gaise, Odéon, Opéra and Opéra Comique; 
productions by the representative moderns, 
Gaston Baty, the Pitoevs, Jouvet, Dullin, 
Jean Cocteau, the Guitrys; Théatre du 
Vieux Colombier (where Jacques Copeau 
conducted one of the most important play- 
houses in the world before he took his 
company permanently to Pernand-Ver- 
gelesses, Cote d’Or); Théatre des 
Champs Elysées and the Studio theatre 
above it; Cirque Medrano and the Cirque 
d’Hiver, especially if the Fratellinis are 
there; Theatre de l’Oeuvre of Lugné- 
Pée; Théatre Porte Saint Martin (old 
Boulevard playhouse), the theatres at Ver- 
sailles, including le Théatre de 1’Eau; 
Opera Museum (see page 274 of this is- 


Danish Flag 


sue) ; Comédie-Frangaise Collection (per- 
tinent to this theatre from the time of 
Moliére) ; Musée Victor Hugo (the Ro- 
mantic Movement, costumes and settings 
for Hugo’s dramas); the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (department of prints); Bib- 
liothéque de l’Arsenal, with the Rondel 
Collection. Distinctively French cabarets, 
such as La Lune Rousse in the rue Pigalle. 
If Hyspa is still singing at Le Noctam- 
bule, on the Boul’ Mich’ he is worth 
looking for. (Orange) Roman theatre; 
with a series of special summer perform- 
ances by artists from the Comédie-Fran- 
caise; (Nimes and Arles) half ruined am- 
phitheatres ; (Béziers) arena-theatre. 





Sketch of a model for a formal stage by 
Ladislas Medgyes. 


May 15. Feéte of Joan of Arc through- 
out France. 

May 23 (Ile de la Carmague). Feast 
of Holy Marys. 

July 14 (Paris). Bastille Day. 

August 5 (Roquebrune). Procession 
of the Mysteries of the Passion. 

August 15 (Marseilles). Festival of 
Notre Dame de la Gard. 

August 24 (Rouen). 
St. Anne. 


Celebration of 


GERMANY 


General. The repertory theatres of 
Germany—one in every city of impor- 
tance, many in the larger centers—afford 
the student of the theatre his best oppor- 
tunity for the study of theatre building 
and equipment, as well as for the enjoy- 
ment of the plays of all nations, classical 
and modern, and of production and acting 
in many styles. From a long list of play- 
houses with fine traditions and distin- 
guished acting companies the following 
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are selected. Since many of them vary 
their programs and their casts nightly it 
is well to watch the papers for announce- 
ments. (Berlin). The Staats Theater, 
Leopold Jessner, director, Emil Pirchan, 
designer; the Grosses Schauspielhaus, de- 
signed by Hans Poelzig, where Reinhardt 
tried his experiments with a circus the- 
atre; the Schiller Theater; the Volks- 
biihne (a beautiful playhouse designed by 
Oskar Kaufmann, one of the most im- 
portant of contemporary theatre archi- 
tects, and significant as a people’s theatre 
organization ) ; the Piscatorbiihne, directed 
by Erwin Piscator, most radical of the 
young directors; the Deutsches Theater 
and the Kammerspiele (two Reinhardt 
playhouses) ; the Komédie (Reinhardt’s 


State Theatre (formally the New Court 
Theatre, one of the most interesting play- 
houses in Europe) with a sinking stage de- 
signed by Linnebach, and lighting inno- 
vations by Max Hasait; the Dresden 
Opera House uses many of Hasait’s in- 
teresting inventions, including his stage 
divided into seven sinking and elevating 
sections). The Union Theater and the 
Capitol (both designed by Martin 
Pietzsch) are excellent examples of the 
newer styles in German motion picture 
theatres. (Frankfort). One of the most 
interesting theatrical centres in Germany, 
with the Staats Theater, under the direc- 
tion of Richard Weichert and with set- 
tings of Ludwig Sievert. (Jena). Stadt- 
theater, after modernist designs by Wal- 





Staatstheater at Stuttgart. 


most recent Berlin theatre, designed by 
Kaufmann) ; the Neues Volkstheater, the 
Volksoper, the Staatsoper, and especially, 
the Deutsches Opernhaus in Charlotten- 
burg (amazingly equipped and beau- 
tifully designed, without the objection- 
able features of the old “horseshoe” opera 
houses). Among other interesting Kauf- 
mann theatres in Berlin are: Theater in 
der Ko6niggratzerstrasse; Theater am 
Kurfiirstendamm; Kroll-Oper. The fol- 
lowing are some Berlin examples of 
“new” motion picture theatres: the Cap- 
itol (Hans Poelzig), the Cines (Kauf- 
mann), the Bavaria-Haus (E. M. Les- 
ser), the Lichtspiele in der Union-Palast 
(E. Simon), the Marmorhaus (Hugo 
Pal). (Bremerhaven). New Stadtthe- 
ater, designed by Kaufmann. (Darm- 
stadt). T. C. Pilartz, whose work is 
strikingly effective, is the designer for the 
local theatre. (Dresden). The New 


ter Gropius. (Cologne). Werkbund- 
theater, designed by Henry Van de Velde. 
(Leipzig). Two theatres with confusing 
names: the Old Theatre, which has an 
old stage and a new auditorium; and the 
New Theatre, which has an old audi- 
torium and a new wagon stage. (Mainz). 
Stadttheater, Heinz Helmdach, director. 
(Mannheim). To Mannheim Schiller 
fled from Stuttgart for the first produc- 
tion of The Robbers, 1781, and Schiller 
plays can still be seen in the same theatre 
(the Staats Theater), only slightly re- 
modelled. (Munich). The Kunstler 
Theater and the Prinzregenten Theater, 
two interesting theatres designed by Max 
Littman; the Residenz Theater, a good 
example of baroque; the National Theater 
(opera) ; the Kammerspiele. Adolf Linne- 
bach and Leo Pasetti are Munich’s fore- 
most designers. Linnebach is, moreover, 
one of the most important theatre archi- 
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tects now living. The Theatre Museum 
in Munich specializes in forms of stage 
building and decoration. (Stuttgart). 
The Staatstheater, designed by Linne- 
bach, with the opera house and smaller 
theatre under one roof, one of the most 
complete theatre plants to be seen in 
Europe. The Fortuny system is still used 
in the opera and the Schwabe lights are 
employed in the smaller theatre. The 
workshops should certainly be seen, as 
should the whole building, as an example 
of compact and sensible planning. (Wies- 
baden). The Staats Theater, equipped 
with a new and fine hydraulic stage. 

Outdoor and Garden Theatres: Play- 
house in the park at Rheinsberg; Mira- 
bell Garden at Salzburg; Goethe’s inter- 
esting Little Theatre of the Belvedere 
Palace, near Weimar; theatre at Mann- 
heim; Harz Mountain Theatre, Thale; 
Passion stages at Oberammergau; Thier- 
see; Er. 

April-June (Wiesbaden). Festival 
performances in both State Theatres, in- 
cluding the new jazz opera by Ernst 
Krenck, Jonny spielt auf. 

April-June (Nuremberg). Festival 
plays in the municipal theatre on the oc- 
casion of the Diirer celebrations. 

May (Brunswick). Jubilee of the Ref- 
ormation. 

May 12-July 15 (Berlin Season). 
Festival Weeks organized by the Munici- 
pality. Special program: theatrical per- 
formances, concerts, sports, entertain- 
ments of all kinds. Festival performances 
at the Opera; concerts in the State Cas- 
tles and Palaces in Berlin; musical festi- 
val organized by the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein; flower festival 
(with cortége and battle of flowers). 

May 27 (Rothenburg). Whitsuntide, 
and various Sundays throughout the sum- 
mer. Der Meistertrunk festival, com- 
memorating the time when Burgomaster 
George Nusch, by taking the biggest 
drink of wine in all history, saved the 
lives of his townsmen. 


May—October (Witten). On Wednes- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays. West- 
phalian Heimatspiele; performance of 
Goethe’s Gotz von Berlichingen (Open- 
air theatre). 

June 5 (Rothenburg). Shepherd’s Day. 

June 15-September 15 (Nordlinger). 
Presentation of Historic Festival Drama, 
Anno 1634, each Sunday. 

June 23. St. John’s Eve Celebrations 
in many places. 

End of June, beginning of July (Dres- 
den). Festival week of the Saxon State 
Theatre, including the first performance 
of the opera Die Aegyptische Helena, by 
Richard Strauss. 

July 17-18 (Dinkelsbihl). Historic 
Festival Spectacle, Die Kinderzeche. 

July 23—August 16 (Heidelberg). Fes- 
tival Plays, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Katchen von Heilbronn and Macbeth. 
August 2 and 11, Illumination of Castle. 

July 25 (Swabia). St. James Festival 
and bonfires. 

July, August (Zoppot). Sylvan Opera. 

July and August (Munich). Mozart 
Festival, Residenz Theater: July 30, Au- 
gust 11, 30, Figaros Hochzeit; August 2, 
19, 25, Die Zauberfléte; August 9, 26, 
Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail; August 
15, 28, Don Giovanni. Prinz Regenten 
Theater, Wagner Festival: July 26, Au- 
gust 4, 20, 31, Die Meistersinger; July 
28, August 6, 27, Parsifal; August 1, 24, 
Tristan und Isolde; August 8, Das Rhein- 
gold; July 23, August 10, Die Walkiire; 
August 12, Siegfried; August 14, Gét- 
terdammerung; Aug. 17, 22, Lohengrin. 

July and August (Bayreuth). Wagner 
Festival. July 19, 28, August 6, 10, 18, 
Tristan und Isolde; July 20, 29, August 
7, 9, 19, Parsifal; July 22, August 1, 12, 
Das Rheingold; July 23, August 2, 13, 
Die Walkure; July 24, August 3, 14, 
Siegfried; July 26, August 5, 16, Gotter- 
dammerung. 

August (Baden-Baden). Great garden 
festivals, balls, fireworks, féte des fleurs in. 
the Lichtentaler Allée. 
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August 11 (Meersburg, Lake Con- 
stance). Summer Night Festival, with 
illumination of the town, castle and lake. 

During August (Norderney). Festival 
week. 

September (Cologne). Special Twenty- 
five-Year Jubilee performances at Opera. 

October (Wiesbaden). Harvest festi- 
val of Schubert. 

October 11-16 (Dinkelbihl). His- 
toric Festival-Spectacle week. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


General (London). ‘The current the- 
atre in London is so much like last year’s 
and next year’s New York theatre that 
an American traveler with a newspaper 
can find his way according to his taste 
and without special guidance. When he 
is finished with the “important” play- 
wrights and actors that he wishes to see, 
he might do well to see whether Nigel 
Playfair is doing anything at the Lyric 
in Hammersmith, or Basil Dean at St. 
Martin’s; to watch the Shakespeare Rep- 
ertory at the Old Vic, and the experiment 
at the Gate Theatre (a new and vigorous 
independent group at 16-A Villiers Street, 
Strand); to hunt up the Elephant and 
Castle Theatre for unadulterated 19th 
Century melodrama; to get a season 
ticket for the D’Oyly Carte Company, 
if they are having a season of Gilbert 
and Sullivan. He would, moreover, do 
well to buy the April, 1926, and the 
July, 1927, issues of The Mask (a good 
investment under any circumstances) and 
to follow through the two articles on 
“Some Surviving London Theatres” and 
“A Few Facts and Dates About Theatres 
and Those Associated With Them,” and 
to add to these some guide book that will 
point the way to the thousands of per- 
sonal theatre shrines with which London 
abounds. The Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum has an excellent department of the- 
atre drawings and prints, and the Ent- 
hoven playbill collection. Outside of 
London there is not much of importance 


in the summer theatre, but it might be 
well to look up the Greek Theatre at 
Bradfield, the Repertory Theatre at 
Birmingham (directed by Sir Barry 
Jackson), the Repertory Theatre at 
Liverpool, the Theatre at Boar’s Head 
(Oxford), directed by John Masefield, 
and the Maddermarket Theatre at Nor- 
wich, directed by Nugent Monck. 

April 9-May 14 (Stratford-on-Avon), 
Shakespeare Spring Festival. Shakespear- 
ean repertory to include the following 
plays: Timon of Athens, The Tempest, 
King Richard the Third, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Julius Caesar, King 
Henry the Fourth (Part 1), The Mer. 
chant of Venice, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Also Goldsmith’s She Stoops to 
Conquer. 

May 1 (Minehead). Hobby Horse Pa- 
rade. (Knutsford). Maypole Dance. 

May 13 (Abbotsbury, Dorset). Gar- 
land Day to Neptune. 

May 29 (Wishford, Wiltshire). Oak 
Apple Day and Old English Revel. 

June 6 (Bampton, Oxfordshire). Mor- 
ris Dances. 

June 20 (Harlech, Wales). Musical 
festival of 2,000 voices. 

July 2—September 8 (Stratford-on- 
Avon.) Shakespeare Summer Festival. 
Shakespearean repertory and Goldsmith's 
She Stoops to Conquer. 

August 2 (Coventry). Lady Godiva's 
procession. 

August 4-9 (Todworth). Searchlight 
Tattoo. 

August 11-26 (Dublin). Festival of 
Aonach Tailteann. Little Theatre tourna- 
ment. Playwriting tournament. Ballet 
tournament. Minstrels, oratory. Revival 
of ancient festival dating back to a time 
previous to the fall of Rome. ‘Takes place 
every third year. 

September (Dublin). National Horse- 
show Week. Abbey Theatre opens. 

November 5 (London). Guy Fawkes 
Day. Celebrations and bonfires. 

November 9 (London). Lord Mayor's 
Show and Procession. 
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GREECE 


General. Remains of ancient Greek 
Theatres: (Athens). Theatre of Dionysus, 
and also at Epidaurus, Priene, Oropus, 
Megalopolis (largest in Greece), Delphi, 
Delos, Eretria, Aizari, Passinus, Perga- 
mon, Syracuse. Amphitheatres, stadiums 
and odeons: Imperial villa at Pasulypon, 
the little Ekklesiasterion at Priene; Pana- 
thenaic Stadion at Athens. (Delphi). 
Delphic Festival given alternate years. 
Next celebration in 1929. 


ITALY 


General. Beside the few Italian the- 
atres that are left from the great days, 
like Palladio’s Teatro Olympico at Vi- 
cenza, the Farnese at Parma, the Teatro 
della Fenice at Venice, and the delightful 
little theatre at Sabioneta, Italy is full 
of outdoor theatres, ranging from charm- 
ing garden theatres to the great arenas 
and amphitheatres of Roman days. 
Among these may be mentioned Villa 
Castelnuova, near Palermo; Boboli Gar- 
dens, Florence; Villa Gori, Villa Ser- 
gardi, Villa Serraglio, near Siena; Villa 
Marlia, near Lucca; Villa Collodi 
(sometimes known as Villa Carzoni), at 
Pescia; Theatre of Hercules at Isola 
Bella, on Lake Maggiore; Arena Gol- 
doni at Florence (where Craig started his 
school of the Art of the Theatre). 
Ruins of Roman theatres and amphi- 
theatres; Teatro Marcellus, Coloseum 
and Circus Maximus in Rome; small 
and large theatres in Pompeii. The 
Scala Museum in Milan, developed in 
connection with the famous Scala Opera 
House and housed therein, specializes in 
the history of the Italian Court Theatres 
and Operas, and the Commedia dell’ Arte. 
Recommended to the student of 18th and 
19th Century stage design. 

April, third and fourth week. (Agri- 
gente). Fétes de Persephone. Festival 
with performances, chorus, dancing. 

April (Rome). D’Annunzio’s Com- 
pany. 


ON THE ROAD 


May-June (Rome). Scarvi di Ostia. 
Roman Theatre; open air performances 
(Instituto Nazionale del Dramma). 

May 1 (Naples). Miracle festival of 
St. Januarius. 

May 3 (Milan). Holy Cross relics 
carried through the city. 

May 4 (Perugia). Traditional feast. 

May (Turin). Stadium: Carosello 
Storica. Historical tournée with proces- 
sions, and old costumes. Participated in 
by all the princes of Savoy and all the 
nobility of Piedmont. 


May 15 (Gubbio). Festival of the 


Candles. Instituted in the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

May 23 (Florence). Féte of the 
flowers. 


May 25 (Florence). Grillo feast. 
May 27 (Orvieto). Féte de la Palom- 


bella (Festival of the Dove). Instituted 
in the sixteenth century. 
June 3, 6, 10 (Rome). Rossini’s 


Stabat Mater, choir and orchestra under 
the direction of Bernardino Molinari. 

June 7 (Perugia). Corpus Christi 
Carnival. 

June 7 (Orvieto). Féte Dieu. Fes- 
tival instituted in 1264 by Pope Urban IV. 

June 7 (Naples). Féte Dieu. Proces- 
sion carrying fifty-seven statues in sil- 
ver of saints from the town to Santa 
Chiara church. 

June 13 (Rome). Celebration of St. 
Anthony of Padua. 

June 13 (Capri). St. Antoine of Ana- 
capri, procession in costume. 

June 24 (Florence). Midsummer Fes- 
tival. 

June 24 (Genoa). 
Relics of St. John. 

June 29 (Rome). Exposition of St. 
Peter’s relics at the Lateran. 

July 1 (Agrigenti). Processional Féte 
of San Calogaro. 

July 2 (Siena). Procession represent- 
ing all the quarters of the town in their 
historic costumes. First Palio races. 

July 11-15 (Palermo). Festival of St. 
Rosalie. Fair, and nocturnal procession. 


Procession of the 
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July 16. Festival of Madonna del Car- 
mine in Southern Italy. 

July 17 (Venice). Festival of the Re- 
deemer. Instituted in 1578 to commem- 
orate the end of the plague. Brilliant 
nocturnal féte—serenades, concerts, pic- 
nics on the canals. 

July 28-August 13 (Verona). Every 
Saturday, Sunday, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, open air performances of Turandot 
and Rigoletto in the Arena. 

August 1 (Rome). Festival of St. 
Peter in Vincoli. 

August 4 (Rome). 
inic at the Minerva. 

August 15 (Spezia). 
Madonna de Soviori. 

August 15 (Naples). Festival at Capo- 
dimonte. Pilgrimage to Massa Lu- 
brenze, near Sorrento. 

August 15 (Messina). 
“La Vara.” 

August 16 (Siena). Procession repre- 
senting all the quarters of the town in 
their historic costumes. Second Palio. 

September 3-6 (Viterbo). Féte of St. 
Rose, picturesque nocturnal procession. 

September 4 (Palermo). Procession to 
the chapel of St. Rosalie on the Monte 
Pellegrino. 

September 7 (Naples). Féte of Ma- 
donna Piedgrotto. Allegorical floats and 
costumes, brilliant nocturnal festival. 

September 8 (Turin). Festival of the 
Nativity of the Virgin on the Superga. 

September 8 (Naples). ‘Tarantella. 

September 13 (Lucca). Fete of “Volto 
Santo.” Procession, bon-fires, games and 
concerts, theatrical performances. 

September 19 (Naples). Miracle Fes- 
tival of St. Januarius, in which occurs 
the liquefaction of the blood of the saint. 
(Has occurred yearly since 306 A. D.) 

September 20 (Rome). General Holi- 
day commemorating conquest of Rome. 

November 21 (Venice). Féte of the 
Madonna della Salute, instituted in 1630 
to commemorate the end of the plague. A 
bridge of boats is made over the canal to 
lead to the church. 


Féte of St. Dom- 


Festival of the 


Festival of 


JAPAN 


April. Cherry 
throughout Japan. 

April 21 (Kyoto). Tayu-Dochu, one 
of the quaintest of the Japanese festivals 
—the Procession of the Courtesans. 

April 29. Celebration of the birthday 
of the Emperor. 

May 1-20 (Kyoto). Geisha Dances 
at Ponto-cho, across the Kamo River. 

May 5 (Kobe and Yokohama). Tango- 
No-Setku ( Boys’ Festival). 

May 15 (Kyoto). Aoi-Matsuri (Hol- 
lyhock Festival). 

June 2. (Nikko). The great annual 
festival at the Nikko Temple. 

July 16-17 (Kyoto). Gion-Matsuri, 

September 23 (Kobe and Yokohama), 
Shunki-Korei-Sai (Feast of the Autumnal 
Equinox). 

October (Nikko). 
tival. 

October 1 (Hibiya and elsewhere), 
Chrysanthemum Displays begin. 

October 22 (Kyoto). Jidai-Matsuri 
(Splendid Feudal Courtiers Procession). 

November 10 (Kyoto). ‘The corona- 
tion of the present Emperor will be held 
at this ancient capital of Japan. The fes- 
tival will last about two weeks. 

November 10 (Tokyo). Coronation 
festival and parades. 


LATVIA 


General (Riga). The Art Theatre, 
under the direction of Edward Smilgis 
and with settings by Jan Muncis, reported 
to be one of the most interesting newer 
theatres in Europe. 

June 21 (Riga). 
niversary. 

June 23 (Riga). 
Youth. 

THE PHILIPPINES 


April-June (Antipolo). Pilgrimage 
season to this Philippine Mecca. Outdoor 
dances. A good place and time to see 
“Balintawak”’ dresses. 

May-June. Almost every day during 


Blossom 


festivals 


Maple Leaf Fes- 


Latvian Music An- 
Choral Festival of 
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A design by S. B. Ryback for Perez’ On the Confessional Chain, a 
play which, like The Dybbuk, deals with Chassidic mysticism. Ryback 
is a cubist painter who brings to the stage a rich knowledge of Jewish 
folk-lore combined with an excellent sense of modern formalism. He 
is one of the artists, such as Altman, Chagall, Yakulov, Rabinovitch 
and Falk, who have won recognition in the Jewish theatres of Russia. 
As Louis Lozowick pointed out in Theatre Arts, June, 1927, Soviet 
Russia has not only taken a keen interest in developing theatres for each 
of the many peoples who make up the population, but has subsidized 
three Jewish playhouses. These theatres, which no traveler should 
overlook, include the Jewish State Theatre of the Ukraine, the Jewish 
Kamerny of Moscow and the Jewish State Theatre of White Russia, 
where On the Confessional Chain was produced. 
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Theater und Lichtspielhaiiser, by Paul Zucker 
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The Kroll-Oper, Berlin, which Oscar 
Kaufmann designed, has a self-reliant 
quality of its own that manages to dis- 
pense successfully with the diamond 
horseshoe of opera tradition. Herr 
Kaufmann is the architect of the Volks- 
biihne, of Reinhardt’s new Koméddie 
Theater in Berlin, and many other of 
Germany’s modern and_ best known 
theatre buildings. 











THE AUDIENCE ON THE ROAD 


this period some town in the Islands has 
its town féte or fiesta. While originally 
religious celebrations they are now holi- 
days of rejoicing and merry-making. Na- 
tive games, band contests, open air dramas, 
flores-de-Mayo, children’s carnival. 

July 25 (Manila). Dia Espanol is 
elaborately observed. 


RUSSIA 


General (Moscow). Ever since the 
Revolution the Russian Theatre has been 
the most alive of Russian institutions. 
What is happening there this summer it 
is still too early to learn, but a visitor to 
Moscow, where theatre life centers, would 
have more than enough to keep him hap- 
pily busy if he sought out the Moscow Art 
Theatre and its studios, with Stanislavsky 
and Dantchenko at their head, Meier- 
hold’s Theatre, the Kamerny with Tairov, 
the Jewish Kamerny, and the Proletcult. 


SPAIN 
April. Holy Week, celebrated all over 


Spain and especially in Seville, where re- 
ligious processions are unusually pic- 
turesque. 

April 18-19 (Seville). Feria; festival. 

May 2 (Madrid). Independence Day. 

May 15. Feast of San Isidro cele- 
brated throughout the country. 

June 24 (Toledo, Granada, Madrid 
and Seville). ‘The Corpus Christi is cele- 
brated with great splendor. The famous 
Baile de los Seises (dance in the cathe- 
dral) performed in Seville. This dance 
by the choir boys is a curious survival of 
the tenth century Arabic ritual. 

July. Alameda Evening fétes and Fair 
at Valencia, 

July 1-7 (Pamplona). Among other 
interesting events during this week is the 
wholesale release of bulls, which run 
through the streets for amateur bull- 
fighters to play with. 

July 26 (Santiago). The feast of St. 
James, pilgrimages to the cathedral. 

September 24. Festival of Our Lady 
of Mercedes, with processions. 


SWEDEN 


General (Stockholm). The Royal 
Opera House (particularly for the Swed- 
ish ballet and the modernized produc- 
tions originally made by Harald André: 


Samson and Delilah, Macbeth, and Car- 


men) ; the Dramatiska Teatern (Sweden’s 
Comédie-Francaise) ; the Intima Teatern, 
once devoted exclusively to a Strindberg 





The Royal Opera House at Stockholm. 


repertory; the eighteenth century court 
theatre at Drottningholm, just outside of 
Stockholm, one of the most perfectly pre- 
served of court theatres, with the original 
scenery intact and an excellent theatrical 
museum in the lobbies. (Gothenberg). 
Lohrensberg Teatern (theatre with mod- 
ern equipment and lighting and interest- 
ing productions). 

A pril 30 (Upsala). Walpurgis Night. 
Special music program by Choral Clubs 
of university students. 

June 6 (Stockholm and elsewhere). 
National Flag Day. Most colorful and 
spectacular of festival days. 

June 23-24 (Dalecarlia and else- 
where). Midsummer Eve and Midsum- 
mer Day, the great celebration of the 
summer, observed all over Sweden, with 
dancing around the Maypole, etc. In 
the province of Dalecarlia, folk festivals 
of traditional character. 
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THE STAGE OF TOMORROW 


Stage Decoration, by Sheldon Cheney. John Day Company: New York, 
Stein CHENEY, who, during the last fifteen years, has charted 


a good many new roads for the American Theatre to travel, has put 

his talent for pioneering to a use that is peculiarly effective, in his 
book on Stage Decoration. From the great days of the Greek drama to 
the beginning of the 18th Century, the place in the theatre on which the 
actor played was always more or less formal and architectural. Suddenly, 
with a change that seems swifter than it was, this playing space or stage 
became pictorial, and the painter, bad, good, naturalistic, realistic and 
super-realistic, maintained his sway over it for two centuries until the 
beginning of the “‘new movement”’ in the theatre, stimulated by the writings 
of Craig and Appia, less than a generation ago. From that time the 
theatre has gone forward along two divergent lines which have as their 
common aim to make the stage serve the best purposes of the play and the 
actor: the first tending toward the ennobling and the liberating of the 
picture stage to a finer use; the second toward a re-establishment of the 
formal or architectural stage in one of several new forms. Whether one 
of these ways is the right way and the other wrong, whether they are 
parallel roads that can run into the future together, whether a picture 
stage, however free and beautiful, remains more limited and less vital 
than a formal stage, is still matter for discussion. Mr. Cheney definitely 
leans toward the latter theory and makes his book an argument to that end. 
‘“. . The greatest two world flowerings of dramatic art,’’ he says, “‘oc- 
curred on stages where, so far as we can learn, the painted setting was 
almost unknown. The picture mode in stage decoration, indeed, has been 
extant only during one-tenth of the history of the theatre in time, and only 
during an era that has been comparatively lacking in those high qualities 
that characterized the plays of Shakespeare, Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides. . . .”’ Acting on this basis, Mr. Cheney takes the records of 
both the past and the present, in all their variety of stage forms and pres- 
entations, and makes them serve to point his pioneering way to his theory 
of tomorrow’s stage, which he believes must be “either the formal, perma- 
nent architectural stage (or its cousin, the sculptured stage), the void or 
emphasized space scene, or the constructivist engineered setting.” 

One hundred and twenty-seven pages of photographs and a number of 
text illustrations make a pictoral record which follows Mr. Cheney’s text 
in detail and supplements it visually. These illustrations, too, are chosen 
not only, and sometimes not especially, because of their beauty or their 
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realization of the artist’s intention, but because of their place in the line 
of stage history which Mr. Cheney is following. This choice is at once 
their limitation and their great advantage. Many theatres, many designers, 
are not represented at their best, but the line of history and > sequence 
of pictures followed through from beginning to end makes a vivid, illu- 
minating and suggestive story of the development of the stage. 

“« . . When we again have great plays, not limited to the peephole view 
of individual lives, the noble plays that we now need far more than any 
additional changes in stage decoration, and when we have again, as a com- 
mon thing, noble acting, we shall without question have a thoroughly 
expressive and appropriate stage ready. For we have found the ways to 
utilize space, light, levels ... and... something out of architec- 
Seu: 

Stage Decoration is obviously indispensable for the student of theatre 
design or for the architect of the theatre who desires to build in modern 
terms. It will be found equally useful to the regisseur, the playwright and 
the actor who want to understand the bounds and the freedoms of stage 
art. FREDERICK Morton. 


THE FLEMISH FOLK THEATRE 


The Flemish Folk Theatre. An issue of Wendingen, Special Editor Johan 
de Meester, Jr.: Amsterdam, Holland. 


There are exactly eighteen pages to the issue of Wendingen devoted to 
the Flemish Folk Theatre, but each of these pages is more than double 
size, beautifully printed and fully illustrated, and every word of text is so 
well chosen and so entirely to the point of illuminating its subject that there 
are many full sized books that could say less and say that little less well. 
These special issues of /Vendingen have for years picked up the heart of 
some subject related to art and laid it open beautifully—subjects as far 
apart as architecture and rock crystals, gardens, marionettes and chande- 
liers, and every issue succeeds in dilating its special region. So this little 
account of the Folk Theatre, with an introduction by Jacques Copeau and 
articles by Michel de Ghelderode and Johan de Meester, Jr., dilates the 
region of the Folk Theatre beyond the bounds of Flanders. ‘For years,” 
says Ghelderode, ‘“‘the crowd has been betrayed. On that eternal platform 
which has successively held an altar, a throne, a tribune, a guillotine, there 
isa theatre today. A servant in international livery enters, bows, and says, 
‘Monsieur est servi.’ But Monsieur, as the crowd knows only too well, is 
not being served at all by most of the day’s theatres” and neither the altar 
nor the throne nor the tribune is being served by what goes on in the false 
world of the false masters of the platform. 

There is some return to an essential theatric truth about the Flemish 
Folk Theatre and its workers which has somehow, in its few years of life, 
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made itself felt all over the world—even among those who have not seen 
its repertory. What it is shows in the illustrations to this issue—their fear. 
lessness and freedom and variety. The directors are no more afraid of 
extreme modernity than they are of the folk spirit, of religion and grandeur 
than of the clown and the acrobat. The plans for a People’s Theatre, the 
modernistic design for a college pageant, the mechanistic Tijl, Vondel’s 
classic Lucifer are side by side, all scorning to be ‘‘a theatre of the future” 
and aiming to capture “life in the moments of its greatest tension.” 
Copeau’s introduction is more than a cordial welcome from a leader in 
the theatre to his younger fellows. It is an extraordinary bit of creative 
theatre philosophy. ‘You have gone out of the theatre. You have left 
the old industrial, official theatre building, but you have not stopped in the 
shop of that art theatre which is only too often a false home—a theatre 
without destination, a box of vanities worse than the other. You have 
taken to the road. You wish to build a theatre which shall address itself 
to a public who will respond to a need and not to a pretension. Your 
reason for being, your artistic significance are the result and the seal of 
your social, religious, national significance. You aim to show the men of 
your race and of your time things which interest and which concern them, 
to speak to Flanders so that Flanders shall answer you. There is no place 
there for any artifice or any trickery. That is why you are a real theatre.” 











Theater und Lichtspielhduser, by Paul Zucker. Wasmuth A. G.: Berlin. 

For the traveler, the architect, and the student as well as the lover of 
the theatre, Herr Zucker’s book has an especial value, both as a record of 
and a guide to the modernist theatres of Germany and France. In one 
hundred and seventy-nine amply illustrated pages, he has collected examples 
of what contemporary architects are doing for theatre-planning on the 
continent, and emphasized the way in which they are stripping the audi- 
torium and exterior of tawdry details, abolishing the old-fashioned box 
tiers, and bringing a clean economy and a vigorous functionalism to the 
building of playhouses. His record includes such a florid attempt at a 
circus theatre as Hans Poelzig’s familiar Grosses Schauspielhaus in Ber- 
lin; the work of such excellent theatre architects as Oskar Kaufmann and 
Max Littman executed in the solid, impressive manner of modern Germany; 
such a handling of undecorated, naked spaces as Walter Gropius’ Stadt- 
theater in Jena; and the latest examples of motion picture theatres in 
Berlin, Dresden and Vienna. When these buildings are compared with the 
Roxy and the Paramount or any of the latest Chanin theatres, it can not 
but be hoped that Herr Zucker’s book will find its way into the offices of 
the men who make our theatres. We are still too devoted to florid interiors 
and pointless gew-gaws and the various samples of this continental work 
offer the stimulation that comes not only from the sure mastery of a craft 
but also from the existence of a vigorous initial idea. 
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MOTION PICTURES 


For the Little Theatre, College or 
High School Auditorium, Woman’s 
Club and Amateur Dramatic Society 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


in cooperation with one of the lead- 
ing distributors is organizing a special 
Little Theatre Circuit to show only 
the best American and foreign moving 
pictures, at a cost within the reach 
ones. I eae 


Arrangements can be made to furnish 
the equipment on a rental or install- 
ee Te ST © igre 


If you are interested in increasing 
your audience, in broadening your 
scope, in helping your theatre 
to pay its expenses, write at 
once for further information to 


Motion Picture Circuit Department 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 119 West 57th St., New York 
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Artists Supplies 


Marionettes 





ALJO 
Scenic Artist’s Supplies 


DRY AND PULP COLORS—ANILINE DYES 
BRONZE POWDERS 


Aljo Manufacturing Co. 
168 West 22nd St. New York, N. Y. 
Dept. T. Tel.: Watkins 6779 


TONY SARG’S MARIONETTES 


28 — 1929 
Adventures of Christopher Columbus 
Write for open dates and terms. 


Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 
1400 Broadway, New York. 





Costumes 


Nerve Massage 





COSTUME your show the same as Broad- 


way managers do. Brooks’ Cos- 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


HURKING NERVE MASSAGE 
and Hot Oil Treatments 139072 
“Outwits Old Age,’ for business, professional and 
society women, by keeping them physically fit. 
Physicians’ Recommendations. 
(Residence Treatments only) 
ANNA T. HURKA 
55 E. 34th St., N. Y. C. Also Schenectady, N. Y. 
Phone: Lexingion 5122 





Draperies and Settings 


Schools 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 
Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 
Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 
Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 
No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 





SCENERY ? 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 
AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 





SCHNEIDER STUDIOS, Inc. 
STAGE DRAPERIES 
Drop Curtains, Cycloramas, 
Groundcloths, Vaudeville Sets, | 
Theatrical Effects 


UP 
127 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 
Telephone: Bryant 1169 


PEGGY TAYLOR STUDIO THEATRE 
CLASSIC BALLET—INTERPRETIVE DANCING 
During the season, Peggy Taylor assisted by 
her dancers, will give a series of dance recitals 
at the studio. Admission by subscription only. 
Write for dates and further information 
43 West 46th St. Bryant 1783 





PERRY-MANSFIELD SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE AND DANCE 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO 
JULY—AUGUST 
Booklet on request 


343 East 50th St., New York. Murray Hil] 2207 





Theatrical Fabrics 








WEISS & SONS 
CURTAINS - DRAPERES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE _ 


508 West 43rd St. New York 


THEATRICAL FABRICS 
For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 
107 W. 48th St.. New York Bryant 2511-2 








Lighting 





W HOLESALE 
Charles I. Newton «¢ eran 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 


Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava. 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Etc 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights. 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 

244 W. 14th St.. N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2171 





Make-up 





MAX FACTOR’S 
SUPREME 
MAKE-UP PREPARATIONS 


Used in Motion Pictures for many years. This fa- 
mous line of Make-up is now available to the Stage 


Profession. Write for list and details. Dealers 
everywhere. 
326 South Hill St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


H. D. MENDELSOHN CO. 
Headquarters for 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 
112-118 West 44th St. New York City 


Phones—Bryant 4107-4170 





Plays 








PLAYABLE ONE-ACTS, By V. D. HYDE 
1900 Eudora St., Denver, Colo. 
“Taking Advice of Friends” 
iM 1W. 1 Boy, Brokerage office, 45 min., 40 cts. 
“Helping Charlie’’ 
2M. 2W. Apt. Living R., 45 min., 40 cts. 
“The Lady Canvasser” 
2M. 1W., communicating, offices, 20 min., 40 cts. 
“Marian’s Burglar” 
2M. 1W., Apt. Living R., 18-20 min., 40 cts. 
“Promoting the Hospital Fund” 
1M. 2W., Shabby General R., 12 min., 35 cts. 
“The School for Lovers” 
2M. 2W., two simple settings, 10 min., 35 cts. 
“Miss Lulie Bootlegger”’ 
Monolog (Colored), 5-6 min., 25 cts. (No Royalty) 








In writing to advertisers please 


mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 

















A Letter to Little Theatres, College Dramatic Clubs 


Have you ever thought of establishing a permanent wardrobe for your Dramatic 
Activities? We are prepared to quote you very interesting prices for the purchase of 
costumes, wigs, costume accessories, properties, etc., for your wardrobe department. 
We can supply these to you at a much lower price than you could make them your- 
selves, and you can be assured of accuracy in every detail. 

If you are interested kindly advise us what type of work you are doing, and we 
would be pleased to offer suggestions and prices for your consideration. 


Send 25 cents for new illustrated catalog, which amount will be credited on your first order 


VAN HORN & SON, Est. 1852, Tueatricat Costumer 


12th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Sale and Rental 
ROLLIN W. VAN HORN, Pres. Recognized Authorities on Period Costume 








A Special Introductory Offer 


In order that the designer and experimenter 
may become acquainted with and appreciate 
the value of this miniature lighting equip- 
ment, it is being offered for one month only 


at the following terms: 


A four-circuit dimmer, knob controlled, with 





four miniature portable spots, each spot on a 


Actual Sise: | separate circuit, mounted on adjustable stands, 


Dimming unit—15" 7 5" «5 
Portable Spots—s”" high 2” square . ‘ 
equipped with color frames, spill shields, crystal- 


line finish and nickel fittings, at a special price of only $30. This unit may be operated 


on a 6 volt storage battery or from a small transformer. 


For further particulars address 


GEORGE L. HALL W. EMERSON STREET MELROSE, MASS. 








EXHIBITION of ORIGINAL STAGE DESIGN 


for Art Galleries, Museums, Colleges 


A collection of 50 original drawings, paintings and sketches by the foremost 
American artists of the day. 


Offered for the first time, this is a most complete and representative collection of modern- 
stage design, available for a limited period to institutions having exhibition galleries and ex- 
pert service. 

For particulars on rates and open dates address 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, New York 








In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 


























The Williams School of Dramatic Art 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMS 
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President 


Incorporated with Collegiate 
Standing and Degree conferring 
privileges by the Board of 
Regents of the State of New 
York. 


Professional Director—Teach- 
ing Staff includes twenty well- 
known Instructors. Courses in 
Acting—Directing and Managing 
—Teaching of Dramatics. Grad- 
uates eligible to teach Dramatics 
in Schools of New York State. 
Dramatic, 


Teachers, Lyceum 


and Personal Culture Courses, 


ROLLO A. TALLCOTT 
Dean 


Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormi- 


tories. Courses in Scenic De- 
sign—Stage Lighting — Dancing 
—Fencing—Stage Craft. Col- 
lege Courses in English, Lan- 
guages, Literature and Peda- 
gogy. 


Correct Speech a Specialty — 
Voice Training—Diction — Pro- 
nunciation. 

Popular and _ Inspirational 
Summer School. Sessions open 
June 4th and July 2nd. 

Fall Term opens September 
20th. Send for catalogue. 

140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 

















= two, three and four years in 
> length. 








SUMMER WORKSHOP OF THE THEATRE 
Repertory Company Art Student Recitals 
Intensive courses. 
Director—MAUD SCHEERER 
Coast to Coast Tours in 
Dramatic Re-Creations 
Director of Productions—PARKER FEN- 
NELLY, recent New York support Nance 
O’Neill, Arthur Byron, etc. Now Di- 
rector “Plays and Players,” Philadelphia. 
Session 5 weeks— 

June 16th-July 18th inclusive. 
Address MAUD SCHEERER 
24 East 35th St.. New York City 


Gloucester School of the Little Theatre 


9th Season 
June 30th—August 25th 


Acting — Production 


Plays given publicly twice a week 
Two weeks of repertory 


For circular address 
F. O. Cunningham 
F. Evans 


112 Charles St., 
Boston, Mass. 





Playhouse at the Cross Streams 


Resident School and Summer Camp 
Devoted to 
Theatre and Cultural Arts 
Thorough Technical Training for the Professional Stage, 

by New York director 

Mental, Emotional and Physical Poise 

Speaking—voice cultivation 

Individuality Unfoldment 

Experimental Theatre 


Training that liberates students from fear, self- i o | 
consciousness and a sense of limitation and fits Plays each week. Land and Water Sports. 
them for Professional and Social life, First Session opens Monday, June 4 

or Second Session opens Monday, July 2 


Just Constructive Recreation in an enjoyable 7 
environment. Address, Mr. Phidelah Rice 
286 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 


Address: HOPEWELL JUNCTION, DUTCHESS Co., N. Y. 


MERICAN 


For 44 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 


Spring Term Opens April 2nd 


Phidelah Rice Summer School 
of the 
Spoken Word 


The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 


Oak Bluffs, Mass. 


Intensive courses in Expression. Professional Act- 
ing and Stage Direction. Two “Little Theatre” 














Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Catalogue describing all courses 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY | 





Room 152-D 
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54 West 74th Street, New York City 


LOUISE GIFFORD’S 
TRAINING FOR THE YOUNG ACTOR 


Louise Gifford, a director of the former Theatre Guild School, is continuing 

courses of intensive training in all phases of stage technique. Students are given 

individual criticisms by prominent actors and are trained by a faculty of experts. 
“The work that Louise Gifford did with the 


Theatre Guild School is heartily endorsed by 
the Board of Managers of the Theatre Guild.” 


—Board of Managers 


SUMMER VACATION COURSE 
June 25th—August 4th 


Telephone, Susquehanna 2494 





HELEN FORD 


ACTING 
THEORY — PRACTICE 


STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel 
7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 
New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
Sept. 15th-June ist July 5th-Aug. roth. 


Telephone—Circle 1350 


Elizabeth B. Grimball 


Studio of Acting and 


Dramatic Production 
264 FIFTH AVENUE 


Registrations for Oct. 1928 NOW. 


Training for the Professional Theatre 
and for Educational & Community Dramatics 


Elizabeth B. Grimball — Stage Director 
PRODUCER OF PAGEANTS AND PLAYS 





Studio of 
DRAMATIC ART 
Director 
LEO BULGAKOV 
Of the Moscow Art Theatre 


ACTING DANCING 
DICTION FENCING 


Technique of Acting—Barbara Bulgakov 
Special Course in Imagination Training and 
Mimic Drama—Leo Bulgakov 
MORNING and EVENING CLASSES 
$100 per month 
For entire course 
Private lessons and hours arranged if desired. 

vi Address : 
127 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
.) Endicott 3780 
Telephones: } Watkins 9156 


oset ©. Geiger 


STUDIO 
100 WEST 72Nnp ST. 
PHONE TRAFALGAR 9197 


DRAMATIC DIRECTOR 


Artists who have worked under my direction 
SYLVIA SIDNEY oF “CRIME,” MIRIAM STUART OF “THE 
VALIANT,” HERBERT POLAISE OF “WE AMERICANS,” 
BEN GRAUER “‘PROCESSIONAL,” ETC. 

A Complete Course in Dramatic Art 
Character Sketches—Readings 
WRITTEN AND COACHED 





BooK OF CHARACTER SKETCHES, MONOLOGUES. 
Just PuBLIsHED. $2.00 PosTPaAID 





SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
camer THEATRE 






FACULTY 
Thomas Wood Stevens 
Whitford Kane Mary Agnes Doyle 
Alphonso lanelli and others 


Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 

tume and playwriting. 

Practical experience in Repertory 

ADMISSION BY COMPETITION 

NEW TERMS BEGIN MARCH 26—SEPT. 17 


Address Dept. TA for free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 





DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO™ THEATRE 


310 West 73rd Street, N. Y. 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Small groups. Also private lessons. 


All Rehearsals and Stage Technique 
with Miss Irvine personally. Work 
sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison. 
Teacher of Alice Brady. 
Summer Course— 
July 9th to August 13th 
Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 
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STAGE FURNISHINGS, Inc. | 


A NEW SERVICE TO DESIGNERS 
Special attention to their requirements 


FURNISHINGS and DECORATIONS 
For all types of Stage Settings 


Complete Service to 
LITTLE THEATRES—SCHOOLS—AMATEUR CLUBS 


RENTALS and SALES 
348 West 40th Street, New York. Telephone: Penn. 7826 





=» YELLENTI & 


STAGE SETTINGS DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
“From the Script to the Curtain” 


Estimates on Complete Production 


348 West 40th Street 
New York City Telephone: Penn. 7826 





E have designed an inexpensive interchangeable set of screens 
and hangings for Theatres, Colleges and Schools with small 
stages that is the most practical equipment of its kind yet conceived. 


DEVEREUX STUDIOS 


Curtains Draperies Hangings 
80 WEST goth STREET, NEW YORK 











MODELS FOR THE INTIMATE THEATRE 
Plans for Scenery Construction—Lists of Hardware and How Used 
Artists and students instructed in various color mixtures, dyes, tempora, sizes, pastes, etc. 
Information on the use of the “grid-iron,” rigging, drawn and tableaux curtains, traps, trick 
appliances. Instructions in Constructivism, Symbolism and the adjustment of Post-impres- 
sions and Futuristic Settings, and their proper application. 
Studios: 108 Central Park South 
New York City Telephone Circle 4618 
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Stage Lighting Equipment 
For the Small Theatre 


“DISPLAY” stage lighting equipment is particularly adaptable to the small 
stage. The insistence on “DISPLAY” supplies guarantees the | 





buyer the best at minimum price! 


Here Are Some ‘Display’ Values for the Small Theatre: 


Baby Hercules Spot Light complete....... $14.50 
250 Watt Special dimmer for same........ 9.00 
1,000 Watt Spotlight complete............. 35.00 
1,000 Watt Aluminide Flood complete...... 24.50 
Handy unit 500 Watt Flood complete...... 20.00 
Handy unit 200 Watt Flood complete...... 15.00 
S tt. SD) tekt Bordertiotts..... os ices ccavass 30.00 
S ft. 3D thant Pootts:... «2 i.ed ek canes 30.00 
Gelatines assorted colors per C............ 12.00 
5 ampere full conmectors. .......2..:s00<0 1.10 
15 ampere full connectors. ....... 2.26.06. 1.50 
Stage Cable No. 14—2 conductor, per C.... 6.50 


COMPARE PRICES AND BE CONVINCED 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG, IN WHICH WE LIST AND 
ILLUSTRATE OUR COMPLETE LINE OF SUPPLIES 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.iNnc 
334 WEST 44TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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THE DRAMATIC SENSATION OF 
THE CENTURY 


STRANGE 
INTERLUDE 


Kugene O’Neill’s 
masterpiece 


A NEW departure in dramatic technique 
gives it so much of the qualities of a 
great novel that all critics comment upon it, 
and Dudley Nichols in the N. Y. World writes, 
“not only a great play but the great American 
novel.” Largest printings of a play in pub- 
lishing history. $2.50 
Uniform with collected edition of the works 
of Eugene O’Neill, which includes MARCO 
MILLIONS, now in its fourth edition. 


Brochure on Eugene O'Neill sent on request. 


MY LIFE 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
Isadora Dunean 


“7 once among the few great classics 

of autobiography. . . . Places her with 
the super-women, who make us humbly proud 
to be the sons and lovers of the sex.” 


—John Macy, New Leader 


5th large edition. Octavo. Illustrated. $5.00 


THE PATRIOT 


by Alfred Neumann 


Adapted by 
ASHLEY DUKES 


OSCAR WILDE 
by Lester Cohen 


- HE proud voluptu- 

ary, a genius even 
in degeneration, is pre- 
sented at the peak of 


With an introduction 
by HENDRIK VAN LOON 


A THRILLING play his career. It is a re- 
4 based on the revolt markable play that tells, 
in the court of the mad through the _ implica- 
Czar, Paul I. The play tions of its crisis, the 
is hailed in Europe as whole strange life story 
one of the greatest of this incarnate spirit 
works in modern Ger- of aristocracy and re- 
man drama. $2.00 bellion. $2.00 


t At all booksellers 


BONI & LIVERIGHT [ 699) 
61 W. 48th St., N. Y. | BOOKS 








Announcing the publication of 


MAYA 


By Simon Gantillon 
Translated by Ernest Boyd 


“Maya” was produced at the Com- 
edy Theater, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1928. It was snuffed out 
by the authorities under the Wales 
Padlock Law on Saturday, March 
3rd, in, as Alexander Woollcott 
wrote, ‘“‘almost medieval secrecy.”’ 


This published edition of ‘‘Maya,” 
therefore, is offered to the public 
in order that civilized readers may 
see whether the play is “obscene, 
indecent, impure, immoral—tending 
to the corruption of youth and 
others.”” 


“There is nothing in the drama 
smirking or pornographic, but in- 
stead, a mystic pity and an attempt 
io find in the relationships of these 
poor men and women some hidden 
promptings of the spirit.’’ 

Walter Prichard Eaton in the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


At All Bookstores, $2.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





























The first comprehensive presentation of 


THE RUSSIAN THEATRE 


Its nature and history with special considera- 
tion of the period since the revolution. 


Joseph Gregor and Rene Fiilép-Miller 
DAS RUSSISCHE THEATER, 
Sein Wesen und seine Geschichte, mit 
besonderer Beruecksichtigung der Revo- 
lutionsperiode. 


Size: Folio. 120 pages of German text 
and 48 reproductions in color and 357 
in duotone. Bound in full cloth. 

Price $25.00 


The most important publication on the 
theatre in recent years. Most of the 
material presented in this volume has 
never been published before. Aside from 
the text matter, the illustrations alone 
make up a complete pictorial history of 
the Russian Theatre. 

An invaluable asset to the library of 
director, stage-designer, actor and friend 
of the theatre. 

Distributors : 


MARMOR BOOK AND ART SHOP 
860 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Between 48th and 49th. Streets 
Books on Costume and Theatre. Ask for Catalogue 
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